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“MUSIC IN ENGLAND.’ 
A SERIES OF RECORDS, CRITICISMS, AND REMINISCENCES 


BY 
HOWARD GLOVER. 
Sixteen years musical editor of The Morning Post. 
Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed that the above work will 
shortly be published by the author. 
PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS £1 11s. 6d. 





J/R. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS, every evening 

at Eight. Royal Italian Opera, Covent-garden. On Monday next a Gounod 

night. On Thursday next a Beethoven night. Other nights miscellaneous. Admis- 
sion One Shilling. Conductor—Mr. ALFRED MELLON, 


\ ADLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI sang Benepict’s 
pi Variations on ‘* Le Carnaval de Venise,” at the grand concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society, at Boulogne Sur Mer, on Wednesday last, with immense success. 

N.B.—Benedict's ** Carnaval de Venise” ig published, price 4s., by Duncan Davi- 
son & Co., 244, Regent-street, and at Milan by Ricogpt. 








\ ADLLE. LINAS MARTORELLE.—Mao tte. Linas 

MarTorELte will sing, at Glasgow, the 2nd and 9th of September. All letters, 
until the 30th inst., to be addressed to 13, rue del’ Amiral Bruix, Boulogne Sur Mer; 
or care of Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent- 
street, London. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY (Saturday).—Mr. 

MANNS'S BENEFIT CONCERT.—For the first time, full performance of 

— Grand Opera, “ /rene” (La Reine de Saba); the libretto by Mr. Henry 
arnie, 

The principal characters by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Msdame Louisa Vin- 
ning, Madame D'Este Finlayson, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. Montem 
Smith, Mr. Renwick, and Mr. Smythson. Chorus of 150 voices, and Band largely 
increased. Conductor—Mr. Manns. Admission, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinca Season 
Tickets free. Half-a-Crown stalls on sale at ticket-stands in naves. 


ADLLES. EMILIE AND CONSTANCE GEORGI. 

All communications respecting engag ts for public or private Concerts, 

Oratorios, &c., are requested to be addressed to the care of Mr. Jannetr, at Messrs, 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent-street. 


R. ALBERTO LAURENCE, Primo Baritone of the 

Royal English Opera Company, having finished his operatic tour, is now in 

town, and at liberty to accept engagements for Oratorios, Operas, Concerts, &c.— 
Address—No. 2, Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square. W. 


ig: MARIE KREBS will play Liszt's “Tarantelle 
de la Muette de Pertici,” (Masaniello) at Mr. ALFreD M&LLOx's Promenade 
Concert every evening, at the Royal Italian Opera-house. 


HERR REICHARDT. 


A LL communications for Herr Reichardt are requested to 
to be addressed to him, at 
CHATEAU DE CONTEVILLE, BOULOGNE SUR MER. 




















Wile PAPE, who has been honored by the command 
of 11.R.H. the Prince of Wales, commences his tour through the provinces 
August 21st.—Address, 9, Soho-square, 


MISS BERRY. 
Mss BERRY requests that all communications relative 


to engagements or pupils, either for town or country, be addressed to her, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, London, W. 


Me GEORGE PERREN begs to inform his friends and 


pupils that he has removed to 8, Barrington-road, Brixton, S. 











MDLLE. LIEBHART. 
M4 DLLE. LIEBHART will sing every evening, et 


MELLon’s concerts, at the Royal Italian Opera-house, ** At morning's break,” 
(MorgenfensterIn) by Proch, and “ La piena del mio giubilo,” composed expressly 
for her by Bevignani. 


(jf REAT ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Third week of the 
Season. Triumphant Success. Crowded Houses. The greatest combination 
entertainment in the world. Every night at Eight, and Saturday at Three. PRO- 
FESSOR ANDERSON (the Wizard of the North), MISS ANDERSON, MISS 
oe ANDERSON, MISS FLORA ANDERSON, and FREDERIC (the great) 
7 OCABE, the unrivalled Ventriloquist Mimic and Character Actor. Professor 
ay Son's farewell engagement. World of Magic, Second Sight, Begone, Dull Care, 
ae ery May, Fychow Miracle, Great Belzonian Feat, and the real Indian Basket 
Z rick, performed by Miss Lizzie Anderson. Stal ls, 5s. ; Reserved Seats, 3s. ; Balcony, 
Pi ; Area and Gallery, 1s. Places may be secured at Mr. Austin’s ticket office, 28, 
iceadilly. A. Nimmo, Acting Manager. 


[2 UNITED SERVICE QUADRILLE. Inrehearsal 


E by Mr, Alfred Mellon's Grand Orchestra. Piano Solo, 4s.; orchestra, 3s. 
ach half price in stamps, 


THE ASSEMBLEE GALOP. In rehearsal by Mr. 


Alfred Mellon’ i : 
price in stamps. on’s Grand Orchestra. Piano Solo, 4s.; orchestra, 3s. Each half 


[HE CUCKOO. Sung by Madlle. Liesnarr at Mr. 


Alfred Mellon's Concerts with wonderful success. En 
7 5 glish words by George 
ale, 3s. Free by post for 19 stamps. The above popular works are issued by 
RT Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 











TO MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c. 
F BOWCHER, Practical Engraver and Printer, 3, Little 
i] 


Marlborough Street, Regent Street, London, begs to say that he Engraves 
and Prints works on moderate terms, 


THE BOATMAN OF KINSALE, 
AN IRISH BALLAD, 
Written by Tomas Davis, the Music by Wetiixcron Guernerr. 


“ One of those rare and genuine specimens of Irish Minstrelsy that only requires 
once hearing to attach itself to the memory for time everlasting.” 


His kiss is sweet, his word is kind, 
His love is rich to me, 
I could not in a palace find 
A truer heart than he. 
The eagle shelters not his nest 
From hurricane and hai. 
More bravely than he guards my breast, 
The Boatman of Kinsale, 





Doncay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 





Published this day, price 4s., 


“QUEEN OF THE NIGHT." 
WALTZES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
COMPOSED BY 
LOUISE WEISE, 
Composer of “ Eugenie” Valse de Salon, price 4s, 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





JULES BRISSAC’S NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES, 
TROIS RECREATIONS. 
EN FORME DE POLKAS, POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


No. L—“LA GLISSANTE," = = = = = price 
» 2-“IL TREMOLO," - = = «© «© «= «= 
” 3.—' THE BUSY BEE,” 7 = oa . = - — 


PAR 
JULES BRISSAC. 
Lond on: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 
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NEW EDITION 


OF THE 


PIANOFORTE WORKS 


OF THE 


Classical Composers, 


Printed from New Type, Folio Size, and Bound in Limp Cloth, 





BEETHOVEN'S COMPLETE SONATAS 


In Four Volumes, 6s. each. 


HAYDN’S COMPLETE SONATAS 


In Two Volumes, 6s. each. 


MOZART’S COMPLETE SONATAS 


In Two Volumes, 7s. each. 


CLEMENTI’S COMPLETE SONATAS 


In Two Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 





NOW PUBLISHING, 


HAYDN’S 83 QUARTETS 


IN ABOUT FORTY NUMBERS, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Large Folio Size, Large Type, and Printed on extra 
Thick Paper. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS TWO QUARTETS 
Nos. 1 to 28 NOW READY. 


A Specimen Copy sent post free for Twelve Stamps. 








METZLER & CO,, 


37, Great Marlborough Street, London. 





SUNG BY 


MADEMOISELLE 
TETTENS. 


BENKDICTS 


NEW SONG, 


The bird that 
came in spring 











A FITFUL voice came to and fro, 
All wildly on the breeze, 
As if it knew not where to go, 
So leafless were the trees ; 
Above the noisy brook it rang— 
What joy it seemed to bring! 
That happy voice how sweet it sang! 
The bird that came in spring. 


The primrose pale in slumber lay 
Among the silver grass, 

The timid sunbeams fled away 
To let the rain-cloud pass ; 

Still gaily on the budding thorn, 
The cold dew on his wing, 

All sweetly caroll’d to the morn, 
The bird that came in spring. 





PRICE 3s. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY. 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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LIFE OF JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 





Cuapter VII.—(Continued from page 462). 


The other scholars of Bach, who have attained celebrity, were— 

1, Homiivs, in Dresden, not only an excellent organist, but a 
distinguished composer for the church. 

2. Cowie, in Dresden. He was a fine performer on the clavi- 
chord, and a good music master. There are six polonoises by him in 
manuscript, which, excepting those of William Friedemann, perhaps 
surpass all the polonoises in the world, 

3. GotpserG, from Konigsberg. He was a very skilful performer 
on the clavichord, but without any particular talent for composition. 

4, Kress, organist at Altenburg. He was not only a very good 
organ player, but also a fertile composer of organ, clavichord, and 
church music. He had the good fortune to enjoy Bach’s instructions 
for nine years together. 

5. ALTNIKOL, organist at Naumburg, and son-in-law of his master. 
He is said to have been a very able organist and composer. 

6. Auricota, Prussian court composer. He is less known by his 
compositions than by his knowledge of the theory of music. He 
translated Tosis’ directions for singing, trom the Italian into German, 
and accompanied the work with instructive observations. 

7. Mituet, in Riga. He was an able clavichord player, and com- 
poser for his instrument, His duet for two clavichords, as well as his 
sonatas, which appeared earlier, are proofs of this. 

8. Kirnsercer, court musician to the Princess Amelia of Prussia, in 
Berlin. He was one of the most remarkable of Bach’s scholars, full of 
the most useful zeal and genuine enthusiastic feeling for the art. 
Besides the development of Bach’s mode of teaching composition, the 
musical world is indebted to him for the first and only tenable system 
of harmony, which he has abstracted from his master’s practical works. 
He has done the first in his “‘ Art of pure Composition,” (Kunst des 
reinen Satzes), and the second, in “ The true Principles for the Use of 
Harmony” (Grumtsatze zum Gebranch der Harmonie). He has, besides, 
been of service to the art, by other writings and compositions, as well 
as by teaching. The Princess Amelia herself was his pupil. 

9, Krrret, organist in Erfurt. He is a very solid (though not very 
ready) organ player. As a composer, he has distinguished himself 
by several trios for the organ, which are so excellent, that his master 
himself would not have been ashamed of them. He is the only scholar 
of Bach’s now living (i.e., in 1802). 

10. Voter, in Anspach, and an organist of the name of Schubert, 
were named to me by C. Ph. Emanuel, as pupils of his father. But he 
knew nothing of them, except that they came into his father’s house 
after he had left it. 

I have said above, that Bach’s sons were the most distinguished of 
his scholars. The eldest, William Friedemann, approached the nearest 
to his father, in the originality of all his thoughts. All his melodies 
have a different turn from those of other composers, and yet they are 
not only extremely natural, but, at the same time, uncommonly 
ingenious and elegant. When performed with delicacy, as he himself 
performed them, they cannot fail to enchant every connoisseur. It is 
only to be regretted, that he loved more to play from his fancy, and to 
seek in his fancy, after musical delicacies, than to write ; the number 
of his beautiful compositions is therefore small. 

C. Pu. Emanven is the next to him. He went soon enough into 
the great world, to remark in time how it is proper to compose for a 
numerous public. In the clearness and easy intelligence of his melodies, 
he therefore approaches in some degree the popular style, but is always 
perfectly free from every thing common. Both the eldest sons frankly 
confessed that they had heen necessarily obliged to choose a style of 
their own, because they could never have equalled their father, if they 
had followed his style. 

Joun Curisropuer Freperick, master of the concerts at the court 
of Buckeburg, imitated Emanuel’s manner, but did not equal his 
brother. According to the testimony of William Friedemann, he was, 
however, the ablest performer of all the brothers, and the one who 
played most readily his father’s compositions for the clavichord. 

Joun Curist1an, called Bach of Milan, and afterwards of London, 
being the youngest son of the second marriage, had not the good 
fortune to receive instructions from his father. The original spirit of 
the spirit of the Bachs is therefore not to be found in any of his works, 
rad ee @ popular composer, who was universally admired in his 


Cuapter VIII, 


Besides Bach’s great merit as so accomplished a performer, composer 
and teacher of music, he had also the merit of being an excellent father, 
friend, and citizen. His virtues as a father, he shewed by his care for 
the education of his children; and the others, by his conscientious 





performance of his social and civil duties. His acquaintance was 
agreeable to every body. Whoever was, in any respect, a lover of the 
art, whether a foreigner, or a native, could visit his house, ana was sure 
of meeting with a friendly reception. These social virtues, united 
with his great reputation as an artist, caused his house to be very 
seldom without visitors. 

As an artist, he was uncommonly modest. Notwithstanding the 
great superiority which he had over the rest of his profession, and 
which he could not but feel; notwithstanding the admiration and 
respect which were daily shewn him, on account of his talents, there 
is no instance of his having ever assumed upon it. When he was 
sometimes asked, how he had contrived to make himself so great a 
master of the art, he generally answered, “1 was obliged to be 
industrious; whoever is equally iadustrious, will succeed as well.” 
He seemed not to lay any strees on his extraordinary natural genius. 
All the opinions he expressed of other artists and their works were 
friendly aud equitable. Many works necessarily appeared to him 
trifling, as he was almost always exclusively employed on the sublimer 
branches of the art, yet he never allowed himself to express a harsh 
opinion, unless it were to one of his scholars, to whom he thought 
himself obliged to speak pure and strict truth. Still less did he even 
suffer himself to be seduced by the consciousness of his superiority, to 
be a musical bravado, as is so frequently the case with performers who 
think themselves strong, when they believe they have an inferior one 
to do with. His modesty in this respect went so far, that he never 
spoke voluntarily even of the musical contest which he was to have 
had with Marchand, though he was not the challenger in this case. 
The many, partly absurd tricks that are related of him, as for example, 
that sometimes, dressed like a village schoolmaster, he went into a 
church, and begged the organist to let him play a psalm-tune, in order 
to enjoy the general astonishment excited in the persons present by his 
performance, or to hear the organist say, he must be either Bach, or 
the devil, &c. are mere fables. He himself always denied every thing 
of the kind. Besides, he had too much respect for the art, thus to 
make a plaything of it. An artist, like Bach, does not throw himself 
away. 

In musical parties, where quartets, or other fuller pieces of instru- 
mental music, were performed, and he was not otherwise employed, he 
took pleasure in playing the tenor. With this instrument, he was, as 
it were, in the middle of the harmony, whence he could best hear and 
enjoy it, on both sides. When an opportunity offered, in such parties, 
he sometimes accompanied a trio, or other pieces, on the harpsichord. 
If he was in a cheerful mood, and knew that the composer of the piece, 
if he happened to be present, would not take it amiss, he used, as we 
have said above, to make extempore, either out of the figured bass a 
new trio, or of three single parts a quartetto. ‘These, however, are the 
only cases in which he proved to others how strong he was, A certain 
Hurlebusch of Brunswick, a conceited and arrogant clavichord-player, 
once visited him, at Leipsig, not to hear him, but to let himself be 
heard. Bach received him kindly, and politely listened to his very 
indifferent performance, with patience; and when on taking leave, he 
made the eldest sons a present of a printed collection of sonatas, 
exhorting them to study them diligently, (they who studied very 
different things); he only smiled to himself, and did not at all change 
his behaviour to the stranger. 

He was fond of hearing the music of other composers. If he heard 
in a church, a fugue for a full orchestra, and one of his two eldest sons 
stood near him, he always, as soon as he had heard the introduction to 
the theme, said before hand, what the composer ought to introduce, 
and what possibly might be introduced. If the composer had per- 
formed his work well, what he had said happened; then he rejoiced, 
and jogged his son to make him observe it. This is a proof that he 
valued too the skill of others. 

The composers whom he studied, esteemed, and loved in his youth, 
have been already mentioned. At a more advanced age, when his 
judgment was fully matured, he had other favorites. He then had 
a great esteem for the leader of the Emperor's band, Fux, Handel, 
Caldara, Reinh, Kayser, Hasse, the two Grauns, Telemann, Zelenka, 
Benda, &c., and, in general, all the most distinguished composers at 
that time, living in Dresden and Berlin. He was not personally 
acquainted with the four first, but with all the rest. 

( To be continued.) 








Piymours.—During the stay of the Princess of Wales and the Royal 
party at St. Michael’s Mount, at the request of Mr. St. Aubyn, M_P., 
Mr. J. H. Nunn, professor of music, Penzance, performed on the organ 
at St. Michael's Mount, in the presence of the Princess of Wales, After 
listening some time Her Royal Highness wished to examine the in- 
strument, and desired Mr. Nunn to play various pieces. In order that 
the effect of the organ mizht be heard on the terrace adjoining the 
chapel. the “ Hallelujah” Chorus was performed. Before leaving the 
Princess expressed herself very much pleased. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
( Times—August 7.) 

On Saturday there was a miscellaneous entertainment for the benefit 
of Mdlle. Titiens. It was the last of the extra nights, and the last 
erformance of the season. The programme was one of uncommonly 
varied attractions, including the first act of Norma, the third act of 
“rnani, the third act of Faust, the first act of La Traviata, and the last 
of Medea, besides the overture to Semiramide, the brilliant execution of 
which has earned fresh laurels for Signor Arditi’s admirable band. 
‘This was a “monster” programme in the strictest sense. It served 
well, however, to exhibit in a striking light the extraordinary versa- 
tility of Mdlle. Titiens, who appeared with a single exception in every 
one of the abovenamed operas, and shone to conspicuous advantage in 
each. But, grand as was her Norma, excellent her Elvira (Hrnani), 
‘ouching and poetical her Margaret, her Medea towered proudly above 
them all. On this occasion she was if possible still more impressive 
than we have known her; and when the enchantress—her vengeance 
on the fickle Jason terribly consummated by the poisoning of his bride 
and the slaughter of his chiJdren—ascends, with lightning and thunder, 
in the dragon-drawn chariot, the fiery music of the orchestra was al- 
most lost amid the deafening applause that broke out on all sides, It 
was the apotheosis of the great Teutonic songstress, who in rescuing 
from oblivion the magnificent masterpiece of Cherubini has done for 
that illustrious Italian what none of his compatriots have had the 
courage and the enthusiasm to attempt. 

The house was crowded in every part; not a vacant place was per- 
ceptible; and a more genuine music-loving audience was never 
assembled in a theatre. The chief associates of Mdlle. Titiens in 
Norma were Signor Carrion (Polliv) and Siguor Junca—one of the 
readiest, most useful, and versatile members of the company (Oroveso). 
In Ernani—perhaps, the best, certainly the most popular of Verdi’s 
varliest operas, and of late too much neglected—she was supported by Sig- 
nor Carrion (Ernani) and Mr, Santley (Carlo V.). Mr. Santley’s deli- 
very of the recitative and air was wholly irreproachable. We have heard 
this from a great number of singers at both opera-houses, in the course of 
xome 20 years, but never with such unqualified satisfaction. In Faust the 
companions of Mdlle. Titiens were Mdlle. Sarolta (Siebel) ; Signor J unca, 
whose Mephistopheles is well conceived and thoroughly dramatic ; 
and Signor Stagno, who, Signor Gordoni being absent, undertook the 
very responsible character of the hero. That Signor Stagno possessed 
a voice of rare quality, united to considerable musical acquirement, his 
performance some time since of the small but by no means insignificant 
part of Jacquino, in Fidelio, at once sufficed to show. In the well- 
known scene from Faust, however, he was allowed a golden chance of 
distinction ; and the result was such as to warrant a hope that at length 
that rara avis, a new operatic tenor, may be in store for our Italian stage. 
Signor Stagno has yet to learn how to become an actor, but as a singer 
he is already far advanced. He gave “Salve dimora” with graceful 
expression, and in the famous love-duet with Margaret was invariably 
earnest, scrupulously correct, and frequently effective. With such a 
voice, and youth in his favour—for, if we are well informed, he is only 
22—there is a bright future open to Signor Stagno, which it depends 
~olely on himself to realize, Better counsel could hardly be ottered 
nim than to lose no opportunity of seeing and hearing Mario—the most 
perfect model of a dramatic singer educated in the genuine Italian school 
that can now be met with. The opera in which Mdlle. Titiens did not 
appear was La Traviata. This helped to afford the heroine of the 
svening an interval of repose and break the continuity of sombreness 
that must otherwise have prevailed had the garden-scene from Faust 
been immediately followed by the act from Medea, The part of 
Violetta was sustained by Mdlle. Sarolta, who but recently treated us 
to 60 animated a portrayal of the saucy page in Un Ballo in Maschera. 
ignor Carrion, apparently at home in any character, for which his ser- 
vices may be required, played Alfredo. 

It was altogether an entertainment of the highest interest, and, al- 
though half an hour beyond midnight had elapsed before the final 
siescent of the curtain, the majority of the audience remained in their 
vlaces till the very end. Mdlle. Titiens was then called forward twice 

uecessively, loaded with bouquets and applauded to her heart’s content. 
‘Tad it been the occasion of her ‘“‘last farewell,” the worthy wearer of 
‘siulia Grisi’s mantle could not have been féted more uproariously. 
Uhe audience seemed unwilling to part with the Norma, the Lucrezia, 
the Semiramide, the Fidelio, the Medea who had so often during the 
svason evoked their strongest sympathies, 


( Times—August 10.) 

Owing to the alterations’in the interior of the house, which have so 
iaterially added to the comfort and convenience of its occupants, the 
season” at her Majesty’s Theatre did not begin until nearly a month 
ister than usual. Nevertheless, although comparatively a short season, 
it has been in most respects the most brilliant since Mr. Mapleson be- 
came manager. The gloom thrown over the commencement by the 








unanticipated loss of Signor Giuglini’s services was eventually dispersed 
by the hardly less unanticipated triumph of a new comer, in the person 
of Mdlle. Ilma de Murska. The young Hungarian soprano, a pheno- 
menon in her way, atoned in a very great measure for the absence of 
one of the most gifted and popular of Italian tenors, and among other 
benefits conferred on the theatre helped to afford Mdlle. Titiens some 
needful intervals of repose. Add to this, with the exception of Signor 
Morini (the original Faust in Paris), Mdlle. Liebhardt, who migrated 
to Covent-garden, and poor Giuglini, in whose place Signor Emmanuele 
Carrion was engaged, every singer announced in the prospectus was 
forthcoming—besides Mdlle. Sarolta, Signor Agnese, a bass from the 
French Italian Opera, and Signor Stagno, the young and promising 
tenor, whose names had not been advertised. That Signor Carrion, an 
artist of experience and ability, was by no means an equivalent for 
Signor Giuglini, cannot be charged to the account of the manager, who 
under the circumstances did his utmost. 

The theatre opened on the 29th of April, with La Sonnambula, in 
which Miss Laura Harris, from the United States, made her first appear- 
ance on the English stage. The extreme youth of the American 
Amina, combined with her unaffected demeanour, predisposed the audi- 
ence in her behalf, and while timidity very sensibly detracted from 
the effect of her performance, she did quite enough to show the posses- 
sion of a voice which, if deficient in power and volume, was, neverthe- 
less, of rare compass in the higher register. With Miss Harris were 
associated Signor Carrion, of whom we have spoken; our admirable 
barytone, Mr. Santley, of whom it is unnecessary to speak; Mdlle. 
Redi, a serviceable “comprimaria” (also a new comer,); and Signor 
Bossi. ‘The Sonnambula was followed by Lucrezia Borgia, in which that 
universal favorite, Mdlle. Titiens, made her first appearance, the other 
parts being sustained by Signor Carrion, Mdlle. Bettelheim, the 
vivacious contralto from Vienna, already known to habitual frequenters 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and Mr. Santley. In Norma, the inevitable 
sequel, Mdlle. Titiens was ably supported by Madame Sinico (Adalgisa), 
Signor Marcello Junca (Oroveso), and Signor Carrion (Pollio). 

But these hackneyed operas, together with another—JI 7'rovatore— 
even more hackneyed, to swell out the list, did not throw much lustre 
on the earlier subscription nights, and prospects looked anything but 
bright. On the 12th of May, however, a new star arose, ana speedily 
rivited the public gaze. Mdlle. Ilma de Murska’s first appearance 
caused much the same kind of impression as the first appearance of 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti, at the Royal Italian Opera, four years previously. 
Something fresh and startling was at once recognised, and the graphic 
peurtrayal of the mad scene in Lucia di Lammermoor became a town 
talk. Mdlle. de Murska’s second performance confirmed the opinion 
elicited by her first. An entirely original artist was acknowledged, 
with voice, appearance, dramatic genius—everything, in short, in her 
favor, That practised connoisseurs, less easily moved to raptures, 
should criticize the singing of Mdlle. de Murska and protest that she 
had yet much to acquire before she could rank with thoroughly 
accomplished mistresses of her art, was quite ratural. But though 
their criticism was unquestionably just, it in no way abated the excite- 
ment of the general public, who, rarely critical, are disposed to give 
way unconditionally to their feelings, and blindly to worship that in 
which severer judges are often disposed to admit at best extraor- 
dinary endowments united to extraordinary promise. However, argue 
as we may, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska took the audience “ by storm,” and 
her success was unqualified. She was but gloomily matched with an 
Edgardo, in M. Joulain—a new tenor, as inferior in every respect to 
Signor Carrion as the latter to Signor Giuglini. In revenge, Mr. 
Santley, who played Enrico, brother of Lucia, made ample atonement 
for the deficiencies of her lover, 

The revival of Fidelio followed quickly upon, and substantially 
propped up, the new success. We need not dwell upon the super- 
lative merits of the Leonora of Mdlle. Titiens, nor upon the qualities 
that fairly distinguish the Marcellina of Madame Sinico, the Rocco of 
Signor Junca, the Florestan of Dr. Gunz, and the Pizarro of Mr. Santley 
—all more or less familiar to the audience, and the last, probably the 
best (Staudig] borne in mind) the English operatic stage has witnessed. 
In Fidelio, tor the first time in the scason, the continued progress of 
the chorus and orchestra, under Signor Arditi’s zealous and capable 
direction, engrossed unanimous attention. Fresh scenery by Mr. 
Telbin, fresh costumes and decorations, moreover, gave additional 
interest to the revival of Beethoven’s dramatic masterpiece, upon 
which even further outlay might be expended with a certainty of its 
not being in vain. An opera that has done such good service is worth 
taking good care of, and this first step on the part of Mr. Mapleson 
may be welcomed as the beginning of the end. He is lucky in the 
possession of such a “scenic artist” as Mr. Telbin, to whom, if 
supplied with the requisite means, “nothing possible is impossible.” 
As Archimedes said, ‘Give me a place to stand on and I’ll move the 
world,” so with equal conviction might Mr. Telbin say, “Give me 
time and money and I'll do anything you wish.” 
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Mdlle. de Murska’s second part was the heroine of Donizetti's Linda 
di Chamouniz. In this character, if she did not advance, she did not 
retrograde in public esteem ; if she won no new laurels she lost none of 
her old ones. At the first performance there was no enthusiasm to be 
compared with that evoked by the mad scene in Lucia—none at all, in 
fact, until the end of the last act, when her marvellous command of 
vocal difficulties was exhibited in a somewhat insipid air with variations, 
composed by Herr Proch, of Vienna, for Mdlle. Anna Zerr, the Queen 
of the Night, when, 14 years back, J? Flauto Magico was revived at Covent 
Garden. ‘These variations, however—substituted for the original finale 
of Donizetti—served their purpose, like the crowning display of fireworks 
for which people are usually on the tiptoe of expectation at Cremorne. 
But the important fact was that the individuality which had impressed 
every one in Lucia was equally present in Linda. Add to this, the 
higher interest attached to the personage of Lucia, before whose wrongs, 
whose fate, whose personality those of the sentimental maiden of 
Chamounix look pale and uninviting; and lastly, that a second delineation 
of madness, following immediately upon a first, is tolerably safe to be 
pronounced by the majority inferior. The other characters in Linda 
may be dismissed in a sentence. Signor Carrion, as Carlo, was Signor 
Carrion; the Prefect, Signor Agnesi, was good; Father Antonio, 
Signor Zacchi, just as bad; the Marchese, Signor Scalese-—who as a 
genuine buffo (which his Bartolo subsequently established) has now but 
one superior—excellent ; Pierotto, Mdlle. Grossi—who, if she knew 
how to put to the best use the rich, low, and mellow contralto voice 
with which nature has endowed her, would be a valuable acquisition— 
above the average. Mdlle. de Murska’s next part was Amina. In the 
bedroom scene she roused her audience to a pitch of enthusiasm 
scarcely less inflammatory than that which attended her celebrated 
scene in Lucia. Her position was, by this third essay, so firmly 
maintained, that to the end of the season her attraction remained 
unimpaired. In the same opera Signor Gardoni, always and 
deservedly a favourite, took the part of Elvino, and Mr. Santley that 
of the Count. 

The first performance in this country—and the first performance in 
any country, to Italian words with accompanying recitative—of Che- 
rubini’s grand tragic opera Medea, will, perhaps, even more emphatic- 
ally than the strange apparition of the new Lucia, cause the season 
1865 to be remembered as one of the most notable in the annals of Her 
Majesty's Theatre. This took place on the 6th of June, with a suc- 
cess that—hyperbole apart—may be pronounced triumphant. The 
manner in which the unfamiliar and very difficult music of this chef- 
d’euvre had been prepared by Signor Arditi, and the great ability with 
which he had set the spoken dialogue to recitative found hearty 
recognition ; while the magnificent impersonation of Medea by Mdlle. 
Titiens raised that distinguished artist even higher than she stood 
before in the estimation of the public. But the entire performance 
has one of mark. Every character was competently filled ;—Jason, 
notwithstanding the frigid impassahility of his acting, by Dr. Gunz; 
Creonte by Mr. Santley, who declaimed the air which M. Fétis 
describes as “ prosy usque ad nauseam” (‘ C’est & vous a trembler,” in 
the original) so finely that it was unanimously voted just the oppo- 
site; Neris, by Madame Sinico; and Dirce by Miss Laura Harris, 
whose exceptionally high voice enabled her to master with ease one of 
the most trying pieces in the opera. The chorus and orchestra were 
all that could be wished; the new scenes by Mr. Telbin and Son, 
classical and effective; and, in short, nothing was left unattempted 
that could possibly do honour to the masterpiece of one of the greatest 
of dramatic composers—whereby really all those who had a hand in 
its revival conferred honour upon themselves. No such addition to 
to the repertory of our Italian operas has been made since the intro- 
duction of Fidelio at one house, and J? Flauto Magico at the other, gave 
éclat to the season 1851. 

The perennial Barbiere, a masterpiece of another calibre, brought 
back that admirable vocalist, and, in every sense, true artist, Madame 
Trebelli, whose Rosina, judged from the point of view of the music, is 
the most legitimate, because the most nearly approaching the com- 
poser’s ideal, now on the’stage. The performance was further remark- 
able for the Dr. Bartolo of Signor Scalese, unquestionably the raciest 
and the best since the Bartolo of Lablache. A very indifferent Figaro, 
in Signor Zacchi, and a very indifferent Basilio counterbalanced in a 
great degree these excellent points; but such tuneful and exhilarating 
music ean hardly, under any conditions, sound dull. The J/uguenots 
came next—with Mdlle. Titiens and Mdlle. de Murska as Valentine 
and Marguerite de Valois. Of the first we need say nothing. Mdile. 
Murska proved herself able to execute with brilliant facility the 
bravura music which the composer has assigned to the Queen. The 
two chief characters, indeed, were perfectly filled. 'I'ne cast was fur- 
ther strengthened by Mdlle. Trebelli, whose Urbain has now no equal ; 
by Signor (Herr) Rokitanski, a Marcel with a sonorous and splendid 
bass voice (“ basso profondo ”); and by Signor Foli, a St. Bris with a bass 
more rich in quality if not so deep or so powerful as that of his com- 





panion. The drawback was M. Joulain, the tenor, who having unfor- 
tunately to represent the most conspicuous personage, succeeded 
in spoiling in a measure what was otherwise a strikingly efficient 
performance of Meyerbeer’s greatest historical opera. An inditlerent 
Raoul de Nangis is hard to endure ; a bad one is insupportable. 

Meanwhile, Linda, Lucia, La Sonnambula, and Medea were alternately 
repeated, preliminary to another great revival—Jl Flauto Magico, 
which had not been heard in London since 1852 (at Covent Garden). 
The romantic opera of Mozart—produced on Thursday, July 6—was 
again a credit to the theatre. The performance, however, behind the 
lamps, was chiefly remarkable for Mr. Santley’s admirable singing in 
the character of Papageno, and for the surprising execution of the two 
great and difficult airs of Astrafiammante, Queen of Night, by Mdlle. 
Ilma de Murska, who through this display won the sympathies of all 
the musicians, as already she had won the sympathies of all the 
amateurs. Madame Harriers-Wippern, who last year had made so 
good an impression as Alice in Robert le Diable, was Pamina; Dr. 
Gunz, Tamino. Sarastro was undertaken by another new German 
bass—Herr Wolrath; and Papagena by Madame Sinico. The first 
two were more than acceptable ; the last admirable ; but Herr Wolrath 
merely succeeded in making his hearers regret that his compatriot, 
Herr Rokitanski, had not been able to remain to play and sing the part 
(Herr Wolrath did neither), or that it had not been confided to Signor 
Foli, who, in one of the subordinate characters, showed that he had a more 
legitimate claim to the musical dignity of High Priest than his 
companion. About the general performance of J/ Flauto Magico, the 
excellence of the chorus and band, the characteristic beauty of the 
scenery, &¢c., we have spoken so lately that it is unnecessary to do more 
than add that this genial, charming, and melodious opera, despite the 
fantastic absurdity of the libretto, again enchanted every hearer, and 
that it is likely to remain for years a constant and unfailing attraction. 
Such works as this, Medea, Fidelio, &c., although they cannot pretend 
to exclude the lighter compositions of the most popular Italian writers, 
add weight and dignity to the repertory, and may be counted on, with 
certainty, season after season, for at least four or five remunerative 
representations, at pre-regulated intervals. They have the stuff in 
them that is imperishable; and while their more ad captandum rivals 
come and go and are the talk of the day, they belong to no time—or 
rather to all time. 

Un Ballo in Maschera—with Madame Harriers-Wippern as Amelia, 
Malle. Trebelli as Ulrica, Mdlle. Sarolta as the Page, Signor Carrion 
as Riccardo, and Mr. Santley as Renato, and Semiramide—with Mdlle. 
Titiens, Mdlle. Trebelli, and Signor Agnese, as Semiramide, Arsace, 
and Assur, have been too recently described to make further mention 
of them necessary. Nor is it requisite to say more than that the operas 
played on the extra nights, at reduced charges were Faust, Lucrezta 
Borgia, and Robert le Diable. The miscellaneous entertainment—for 
the benefit of Mdlle. Titiens, and the last night of the season—has 
been noticed. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that of the operas positively pro- 
mised by the manager in his prospectus all were given with the excep- 
tion of Le Nozze di Figaro and Ténnhauser. This is the second time 
that Tdannhauser, though announced, has not been produced ; and if Mr. 
Mapleson would preserve credit with his subseribers and the public, he 
must on no account allow another season to go by without red-eming 
his pledge and initiating his supporters in the secret of the ‘“ Music of 
the Fature.” Mozart’s great comic opera can abide its time—seeing 
that, although the music (more than three-quarters of a century old) 
of the past, it is just as much the music of the present, and, there can 
be little doubt, is destined to be the music of a ‘future when Téan- 
hauser, Lohengrin, and Tristan are buried in oblivion. Meanwhile, cou- 
gratulating the director of Her Majesty’s Theatre on the success which 
has apparently rewarded the spirit of enterprise characterizing 
his management during the present season, we would urge upon him 
the absolute necessity of finding a new tenor. Strong in sopranos, strong 
in contraltos, strong in barytones and basses, his comparative weakness 
in tenors could not fail to be remarked. 








Destruction oF THE Brestav THeatre BY Fire.—Halevy’s opera 
La Juive, had been represented at the theatre at Breslau, and the cur- 
tain fell on the performance about half an hour after ten. The firen a1 
made his usual rounds in the house and found all things right. About 
twelve o’clock, however, a fire broke out and spread with such rapidity 
all over the theatre that, in spite of the effurts of the fire-brigade, the 
garrison, and the people of the town, who assisted to the utmost, the 
flames obtained a complete mastery, and before day-break nothing 
remained but four bare walls. The fire is supposed to be the act of an 
incendiary. The loss is estimated at 300,000 thalers. 

Darastapr.—Preparations for the perfur:nance of L’ Africaine here 
have already commenced. If possible, it is to be produced some time 
about the middle of November. 
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MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


Mr. Alfred Mellon commenced his annual series of concerts on 
Monday night at the Royal Italian Opera. The arrangements in the 
interior are precisely similar to those which were described and which 
afforded such general satisfaction last year. The giant orchestia 
occupies its accustomed place in advance of the proscenium, and is 
filled with a splendid band of instrumentalists, nearly 100 strong. The 
name of Mr. Mellon and the reputation of his summer entertainments 
wouldalone have sufficed to attract a large audience on the opening night 
of the season; but on the present occasion the programme was more than 
usually rich in attractions, and the result was that not merely the 
promenade, behind and in front of the orchestra, but every part of the 
house—private boxes, amphitheatres, aud galleries—was crammed. 

On entering the orchestra Mr. Mellon was heartily greeted, and by 

its execution, under his able direction, of Beethoven’s magnificent 
overture to Leonora—the third and grandest of the Fidelio set—the 
band at once declared its quality. To this followed a very admirable 
performance of what M. Gounod styles a “* Meditation ” on Bach’s first 
prelude—comprising a pretty French melody of M. Gounod’s own 
invention, to which the stately harmonies of Bach are made to serve 
as accompaniment. Whatever connoisseurs may think of this concoc- 
tion, its popularity is sufficiently attested by the number of arrange- 
ments to which it has been subjected. Last night it was alloted to a 
violin (Mr. H. Hill), harp (Mr. Trust), organ (Mr. Pittman), and 
accompaniment of stringed instruments. We have never heard it 
better given, and were by no means surprised at its being unanimously 
called for again. Mr. Hill is a violinist who deserves to be heard 
oftener in public. Our ‘“ Meditation” was followed the aria buffa of 
the Baron, from Rossini’s Cenerentola, in which Signor Ferranti tried to 
be as comic as Ronconi, and evoked both laughter and applause when 
he emphatieally enunciated the phrase, half Italian, half French— 
* L’asino c'est moi.” Mr. Levy then gave a solo on the cornet-a-pistons, 
consisting of variations on Himmel’s sentimental ballad of “ Alexis,” a 
tune once cherished by our grandmothers. Mr. Levy played with his 
accustomed vigour and robustness of tone, and was rewarded with the 
accustomed applause. ‘The delicate scherzo from Mendelssohn’s sym- 
phony in A minor, sounded strangely after this, and was hardly so well 
played as might have been desired. Another of Mr. Mellon’s singers 
came next—Mdlle. Leibhardt—who introduced the cavatina “Ah! 
fors’e lui,” from La Traviata, imparting the proper feeling to the slow 
movement aud the required brilliancy to the cadaletta. Her reception 
was very flattering. ‘The succeeding performance was one of the most 
remarkable and at the same time most deservedly successful of the 
concert. The names of the Misses Bertha and Emma Drechsler 
Hamilton, violinists, are not unfamiliar to amateurs, but the present was 
their first appeal to a London audience. Judging from the result it is 
not at all likely to be their last. These very young and very clever 
ladivs handle the fiddle with masterly ease, and play together with an 
uniform steadiness and precision delightful to listen to. Their phra- 
sing is well balanced, their tone agreeable, their intonation always true, 
and their execution mechanically faultless. ‘The duet selected for the 
occasion was by the well-known German composer, Kalliwoda ( Variations 
Concertantes, op. 83). The audience, thoroughly pleased, called back 
the Misses Hamilton at the termination of their performance, and ap- 
plauded them with genuine enthusiasm. ‘he first part of the pro- 
grainme was brought to a conclusion by a “ Selection ” from Donizetti’s 
opera, La Favorita, in which the talent of some of the chief solo players in 
Mr. Mellon’s band was favourably exhibited—to Mr. Levy (cornet), 
Mr. Hill (Violin), Mr. R. S. Pratten (flute), Mr. G. Collins (violoncello), 
Mr. Barret (oboe), and Mr. Hughes (ophicleide), some of the most 
prominent melodies being assigned. The National Anthem, followed 
by “ God bless the Prince of Wales,”was then performed by the band, 
amid the customary loyal demonstrations. 

Here, one would have thought, Mr. Mellon might have stopped, with 
the firm conviction that he had treated his supporters to a varied and 
excellent concert. But no; much more was to follow, equally good in 
its way. The second part begun with a spirited, well-written, and 
effectively scored overture by Mr. Mellon himself, entitled he Jacobite, 
one of the peculiarities in the instrumentation of which was that there 
were four horns, four trumpets, and three trombones with ophicleide. 
It sounded right well, however, was splendidly performed under its 
composer's direction, and loudly applauded. Mr. Melon should write 
more, although we are inclined to believe that this ‘‘ new overture,” 
while probably re-considered and modified, is not of very recent date. 
The remainder of the second part was one uninterrupted series of 
successes, Mdlle. Liebhardt captivated her hearers beyond measure 

by her sparkling execution of the Liebhardt Polka” (to Italian words), 
composed expressly for her by Professor R. Mulder, and by her quaint 
and coquettish delivery of the German Lied, “ Morgenfenster]n” (by 
Proch—known in English as “ The Morning breaks”). In both of 
these she was rapturously encored—so’ rapturously that she had no 








alternative but to repeat them. Equally delighted were the audience 
with that expert young German pianist, Mdlle. Marie Krebs, whose 
wonderfully facile manipulation of the key board astonished every 
hearer in Liszt’s extremely difficult, and to many extremely interesting 
Fantasia on the’tarantella and other airs from Auber’s Masaniello. In 
compliance with the unanimous “ encore” Mdlle. Krebs returned to 
the orchestra, and, after an infinity of curteseys, sat down again to the 
instrument and played Thalberg’s “‘ Home, sweet home”—a far more 
legitimate and graceful piece than the one to the success of which we 
were indebted for hearing it. Mr. Godfrey’s new waltz, ‘ Mabel,” 
which promises to rival in popularity his ‘‘ Guard’s Waltz,” so univer- 
sally admired; the tarantella of Rossini (“La Danza”), given with 
demonstrative vigour by Signor Ferranti; and Mr. Charles Coote’s 
very humorous buffo quadrille, the «* Paul-y-Toole-y-technic,” were one 
and all asked for again and played again as a matter of course. The 
concert ended with Weber's characteristic and animated overture to 
the comic opera of Abu Hassan. ‘This was tollowed by a general call 
for Mr. Mellon, who came forward and was warmly applauded. A 
more promising “ inauguration” of the season could scarcely bave been 
desired. 

Mr. Mellon’s first “ Classical Night” was celebrated on Thursday, 
when the whole of the first part was devoted to the music of Mendels- 
sohn. The programme included the Meerestille overture, the march 
from Athaliah, the first pianoforte concerto (Mdille. Krebs), the “ First 
Violet” (Mdlle. Liebhardt), with the overture and instrumental music 
to A Midsummer Night’s Dream. It was a splendid concert. The 
march from Athaliah, Bottom’s march and the “ First Violet” were 
encored. 

i 


HERR ENGEL ABROAD. 


To the Editor of the MusicaL WoRLD. 
Teidelberg, July 31. 


Of to Paris: writing guand meme—Mme. Arabella Goddard— Hop Poodle—Master 
Davison—English perseverance and German sentimentality—Rossint —Aiboni— 
Mad Rossini— Rubinstein— Mad Rubinstein—Kossini's quar tetts— His party— 
‘Wagner's Tristan—Theresa—Diemer—Malle. Battu—“ L'Africaine"—Barbers at 
Nancy—French speed and German speed—No light !) 

My Dear Sir,—Si vales bene est, ego valeo. Thisis the first interesting 
news, but you will find some more which you are at liberty to give to the 
readers of the Musical World if you think it is of sufficient interest, and if 
you will take upon youto risk the criticizing anger of some Rhadamanthus 
among your collaborators for publishing articles of one “ whose business 
it is not, or ought not be,” to write for publication, This 1 leave 
entirely with you, only I shall know nothing about it before my return 
to London, since in these happy mountains the cholera, the Italian 
Opera, omnibuses, even the Musical World are perfectly unknown. 

I left London under very happy auspices, being so fortunate as to 
meet Madame Arabella Goddard Davison en route for Boulogne, with 
two boys who understand travelling much better than we do, as you 
will see presently. 

After having traversed the sunny country between London and 
Folkestone, where next year’s beer grows beautifully, Mme. Arabella 
Goddard showed me a dog who had all the fields to himself, and said : 

“ You see he follows you where you go.” 

“Who?” I asked. 

**Hop Poodle,” she said. 

Well, I will say so much for this dog, he did not bark at me then, 
and we reached Foquéstonne, as the French say, without polemic. 

As we went on deck of the Alexandra, Master Davison, who appears 
to like comfort as much as any Pasha of Egypt, looked up and said: 
“ Halloh, he’re is Capt. Folly,” and going straight to the captain he 
showed him the door of the private cabin and said: “ Captain, will you 
open this door for me?” The captain, who little knew whom he had to 
deal with, replied, “Yes, yes,” and went off to give his orders for 
departure. A quarter of an hour afterwards he came on deck again, as 
we were out at sea with beautiful weather, but he had no sooner made his 
appearance than he was got hold of at once by Master Davison, tapping 
with his little hand against the locked door and repeating his words: 
“ Will you open that door for me, captain?” ‘The captain laughed at 
the perseverance of the boy and went away: but after a few minutes 
he came back, looked smilingly at the boy, put the key in the door, 
aud opened the cabin, which Master Davison at once, and as a matter 
of course, took possession of, as if his will could not be opposed. ‘That 
is all right, and his is the way to succeed ; ‘‘ Jd veut bien ce qu'il veut.” 
Let us hope he will go through life with the same struggle of will and 
perseverance, and many a door will be opened for him that may remain 
shut for others who don’t know how to get the key for it. We met 
with no particular accident, except that a sentimental German, whom 
I had seen the day previous at the house of a great singer, at once 
thought himself called upon to change all his route in order to surprise 
me with his amiable company—a human “ blister.’ Madame Arabella 
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Goddard remained in Boulogne with her mother and two boys, the one 
being a perfect picture, while the other showed himself to be a dashing 
reality. All the rest went off to Paris. 

There is no need telling you what Paris is at this moment, where 
the rarest appearance to be found on the Boulevards is a Frenchman, 
dusty, hot, empty—a bore. Paris is exactly like ‘“ ces demoiselles” of 
whom the Senator Dupin made such a great speech, charming to look 
at when in full dress, but beware the aspect in the morning gown, 
without rouge and toilette and all the prestige and the great bustle of 
the season. 

Of course I went to dine with my old friend Rossini, who, I told you 
on a former occasion, is as great a gastronomer as he is a composer, 
making the ‘“ honneurs” of his house with as much esprit as the 
inexhaustible humor of that eternally young mind will allow him to 
do. Madame Alboni dined there too. She looks very careworn and 
lowspirited, since there is very little hope for the recovery of her 
husband, who is in this moment raving mad at Dr. Blackie’s, Having 
written to Rossini that there were quartets of his published in England 
which he denied having any knowledge of, he expressed a wish to see 
what they were, so | brought him the whole collection. But he had 
no sooner set his eyes on them than he declared the whole “ pasviccio” 
to be a mere speculation and not a composition of his. However, on 
reading them through he found that these quartets were made out of 
some sonatas which he had written in olden times for an amateur, 
Signor ‘I'riossi, who played the double-bass: the sonatas being ar- 
ranged, out of gratitude to this patron, who was very kind to Rossini, 
for two violins, violoncello, and double bass. You can form an idea of 
Rossini’s memory, who wrote these pieces when a boy of twelve years, 
and recollected them at once now in his seventy-fourth year. 

Rossini said that he had never in his life written any quartets, for 
to do so after Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven would have required 
something he had not got—that is to say, ‘ une botte de folie.” Rossini 
is in best spirits and health, younger than ever and knows everything, 
to the utmost detail, that happens in the musical world of London. 
He regretted already that Arditi would not come to Paris to conduct the 
Italian band, and asked me whether the Italian paper, JZ Zrovatore, 
was right in stating that Adelina Patti’s concert in St. James’s Hall 
had brought 32,000 pounds, or the Gazette des Etrangers in stating £3000 
being the receipts, or the private news stating £700 as the probable 
sum. 

There was on Saturday night the usual musical party in his house 
at Passy, of which I give subjoined the programme :— 
1. L'Ancien temps, Afterpiece, M.S... . . Rossini. 
Monsieur Diemer. 
2. Chanson Espagnole, M.S. . .. . . . Rossini. 
Madlle. Battu. 
3. Andante pour Violoncelle, M.S. . . . . Rossini. 
Mons. Lasser. 
4. Overture to Egmont, Beethoven. 
Barcarole. . ee Rubinstein, 
Valse. | Chopin. 

Herr Rubinstein. 
Malle. Battu. 
6. Feuillet d’Album, M.S., for Harmonium . Rossini. 

: Herr Engel. 
7. — Duet for Pianoforte and Harmonium, 


6. Air, Gazza Ladra + + Rossini. 


Y 6S etl Ge a 6 ee 
Monsieur Diemer ard Herr Engel. 

The violoncello playing of Herr Lasser calls as yet for no remark. 
Mdlle. Battu, who keeps up a great position in Paris (though 1 
humbly beg to say that neither in her voice nor execution I can dis- 
cover anything particularly extraordinary), sang the Spanish song with 
grace and taste, the Italian air with anything but a superior style. 
Diemer is an excellent pianist, though not of the crushing Liszt gran- 
deur, Rubinstein displayed a most marvellous power of touch, a 
striking mechanism in his arrangement of the Egmont overture; he 
astonished everyone, but he charmed nobody ; a poetic style was never 
the prevailing quality of his performance, but what he had of it is 
diminished still now, and he is more than ever an Attila and less than 
ever a Nightingale. His wife—a most charming, graceful, amiable 
young Russian, (though not handsome)—said a wonderfully naive and 
loving word, Some one asked her, “did she know Liszt?” and she 
replied: “Je voudrais l’entendre pour ma tranquillité.” which evi- 
dently shows that she has no doubt that hearing Liszt would quiet all 
her possible uncertainties as to the supremacy of her husband. The 
duo and solo on the harmonium which folluwed pleased, as Rossini’s 
music in Paris and in his saloon must please, played by anyone who 
understands his instrument a little, and expresses himself in a way that 
appears Dutch to English dogs. By the bye, Rubinstein spoke to 
us about Tristan und Isolde, which he, who is one of Wagner’s great 
admirers, does not like at all, so you may imagine what remains to be 


Rossini is certainly one of the happiest men on earth, drinking the 
full cup of his glory and wealth in the most agreeable way, daily 
renewed and refreshed by continually changing new comers from all 
parts of the world, enjoying the most wondertul strength and youth of 
mind, and, thanks to Madame Rossini, of health ; for, whatever Parisian 
tongues, those professors of the university of médisance, may say, whe 
must criticise like Ovid's frogs : 

us Sub aqua, sub aqua maledicere tentant, 

'f Rossini lives, it is owing to the devoted, ever-watching love of his 
wife, who every minute of her life, in the days of his severe illness as 
well as in his healthy days, had only one care, one thought, one study. 
how to protect him from physical and moral unnecessary wear, and 
preserve his days through the most ingenious forethought and perse- 
verance. I know very well that her manners are often rough and 
brusque, but the difference between her and those who blame her so 
severely is, that she shows her only fault at once, while they do not. 

Would you believe that in this distinguished Paris, boasting the 
taste and elegance of its manners and productions, and the artistic re- 
finement of all its entertainments, no one keeps up in public favour as 
well as Mdlle. Theresa, whom, her greatest admirers and eulogizcrs know 
nothing better nor more true to say of, than that she is “ Le génie de 
la canaille.” I can see “la canaille,” I can't see the‘ génie ” She sings 
with a pure intonation, she pronounces very distinctly, her voice is so 
deep a contralto that you might fancy you hear a man, but certainly to 
call her any “ génie ” whatever reminds one of what Lessing said: “If 
you don’t want to insult me and to have your face slapped, don’t call 
me a genius.” 

I left Paris on Sunday morning, Rossini giving me his blessing, as 
he always does fur the last ten years, with the same words: “ Soyez 
sage et ayez la crainte de Dieu.” I don’t know whether he always 
served as a model with regard to these two things, but 1 shall try to 
follow his advice. 

I say nothing of the A/fricaine, performed in Paris on Friday last, 
since all London papers will probably be full of it this week ; suffice it 
to say. that not more in Paris than in London, 1 found many people con- 
vinced that Robert, the Z/uguenots, and the Prophéte were mere nothing 
when compared with the Africaine. What can such exaggerations 
prove? Where does the man live who will produce a score, compared 
to which the Huguenots will prove anything else than what it is, an 
astounding gigantic original work of one of the greatest dramatic com- 
posers ? 

From Paris to Heidelberg nothing interesting, except a strike of the 
barbers in Nancy, who all at once demanded three pence instead of two 
for shaving. Indignation and determined resistance of the loyal Nan- 
tois citizens who one and all grew big beards, rather than submit to 
tyrannic exigencies. After four or five days’ useless expectation, the 
barbers seemed to submit, and when called to a client, declared to give 
in. But fancy the horror of all Nancy when these good provincials 
beheld each other, only one side shaved, the other remaining in its un- 
cultivated state, unless the higher fare was agreed to! Such is the 
state of affairs now, and the future Parliament only will know how the 
great question has been settled. 

From Paris to Kehl, a journey of 522 miles, is performed in ten 
hours; from Kehl to Carlsruhe, 18 miles, in three hours and a half and 
fourteen stoppages. Heidelberg is a very nice little town in daylight ; 
at night it is rather dark for two reasons: first, because there is a 
distance of half-a-mile between two lanterns, and second, because 
lighting those lanterns is considered a luxury left to such corrupted 
towns as Paris or London, but irreconcilable with the simplicity and 
moral character of virtuous German citizens who go home to their 
supper at sunset, and, not going out at night, want no lights.— 

Yours in virtue and darkness, Louis Ence. 








The Violin Rolv. 


Paintings by early masters clearly show— 

(When Violins and Viols are portray’d),— 
The form their primal makers gave the bow, 

With which performers represented, play'd. 
That—for the Contra Basso still we know, 

Bonds—as the Hunting bow, when strung, is made, 
Its form was given to all not long ago; 

(Old names remain, when forms and fashions fade.) 
We may presume our modern Bow in use, 

Retains its ancient name, because it springs 

So pliantly while passing o’er the strings, 
According to its tension—fast or loose. 
"Tis though the twanging bow, when strung and bent, 
Was aucient Music’s parent instrument. 

Monicu.—It is said that the king has given Herr Richard Wagner 





said by those who do not like Waguer’s compositions, generally 
speaking. 


60,000 florins for the score of Tristan und Isolde, 
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| "HISTOIRE de PALMERIN d’OLIVE filz du Roy 
4 Fiorexnos de Macepone et de La Brute Gain, fille de Remicius, Empereur 
de Constantinople, by IEAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT "ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 
of this extremely rare Komance to be sold for Six Guineas, (no diminution of price). 
Enquire of Dunoan Davison & Co., 241, Regent Street. 


TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
R. JOSEPH GODDARD has the copyright of a few 


original Musica, Lectures to dispose of.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden- 
square, N. 


“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 


A NEW WORK 


By JOSEPH GODDARD. 
(Suort ApstRact oF ConrTEeNTS.) 
Cup. I.—The essential relation between the two main characters of sentiment 
(instinctive and mental), and the two main sections of musical effect 
(melodic and rhythmic). 
Cuar. II.—The exigency in expression which mental sentiment involves, is met in 
the structural plan of the modern classical instrumental works. 
Cnap. III. — means analysis ot the spirit of the instrumental music of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn. 
Cua. IV.—The intellectual rank of musical art. 
Cuar. V.—Dramatic music: the principles on whic’: the literary and musical plan 
of Opera should be based. 
Cuap VI.—The principles on which the wv and musical plan of Oratorio, or 
Grand Cantata, should be ba: 
Cuaar, VII.—The influence of mental eee upon music. 

The author begs to state that the above work has absorbed the greater part of his 
time and thought for five years, and that it is a painstaking endeavour to elucidate 
the general nature, scope, and position of the musicalart. It is unnecessary to say, 
such labor as is here involved is not that in connection with music, calculated to 
prove remunerative. The work in question, however, being calculated to benefit 
musicians, as tending to elevate their art in general estimation, so far as mental 
analysis can do so, the author can conscientiously appeal to them fur the means of 
ivsuring safe publication. 

The promise of one hundred musicians to purchase a copy when the work is ready 
would constitute this means; and as this is all that is necessary for the immediate 
production of the book, the author urgently solicits all who feel willing to support 
it, not to delay communicating with him to that effect. 

Price to Subscribers, 5s. 

Among names already received are those of 


Copy. 
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MUSIC IN TRIESTE.* 
OTWITHSTANDING the numerous excursion trains which 
run here, Trieste is still a city whose peculiarities are little 
known or appreciated. The respected visitors cannot be quite un- 
animous even on her architectural beauties ; those whose road led 
them, during their stay here, through the Via Cavana, assert that 
Trieste is a tortuous town with narrow lanes, while those who 
walked down the Corsia Stadion, cannot sufficiently admire the 
imposing breadth and beauty of our streets. It is not, therefore, 
astoni: hing that opinions, based upon a wrong and one-sided view 
of things, have been spread abroad with reference, also, to musical 
matters here. 
A little while ago, we stumbled across a notice in a musical 














* From the Neiderrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 





paper published by Selmar Bagge at Leipsic, and therein there 
occurred, among other things, the following : “‘ Nothing, or next 
to nothing, has been heard of what is doing by the talented viol- 
inist, Julius Heller, who wanted to introduce German musical life 
there.” This statement is based upon a total ignorance of the 
actual state of affairs. 

Down to about the middle of the present century, the dance- 
tunes of our Kings of the Waltz, at Vienna, were about the only 
things in the way of German instrumental music to be publicly 
heard in our seaport town. In the year 1852, however, a number 
of lovers of music and dilettanti, mostly Germans, met and founded 
an Association for the cultivation of classical music, designating it 
by the simple title of ‘Societ’ Musicale.” Every month the 
members were to meet four times for instrumental practice. In 
the course of two years, however, the number of the members, 
which had previously risen from twenty to two hundred, fell to 
eighty, but rose again to one hundred and fifty seven. In the year 
1857, an advertisement was published in the papers for a Capell- 
meister, such an officer having been considered necessary. The 
musician whose services were in this manner secured for the Asso- 
ciation was Herr Julius Heller, a highly-educated and naturally 
gifted young musician from the Vienna Conservatory. Working, 
at first, exclusively within the Association itself, he collected 
several energetic musicians, and gave performances of German 
quartet-music at public concerts. As yet, however, musically- 
educated persons, who could appreciate what was done, were tco 
much scattered ; Heller was in earnest, but he still wanted a 
secure point as a centre from which hisfuture efforts might radiate, 
This was at last furnished him by the Schiller-Association, founded 
on the occasion of the centenary festival in honour of Schiller’s birth, 
in the year 1859. The Societa Musicale was merged into the lat- 
ter Association, to which it ceded its furniture, its music, and its 
Capellmeister, Herr Julius Heller. 

A Symphony by Beethoven, and a Symphony by Mozart, were 
now heard, for the first time, in Trieste, and heard, too, at a per- 
formance which satisfied competent judges. With the same zeal 
and earnestness, Herr Heller undertook, somewhat later, the direc- 
tion of the ‘ Liedertafel’”’ connected with the Association, and 
though only very recently, succeeded in adding to the male chorus 
a female chorus, which has already given good proofs of its industry. 
Herr Heller's excellence asa conductor is universally acknowledged. 
An admirable quartetist, he is, also, highly esteemed as a soloist 
upon his own instrument, and his assistance is welcome at every 
concert. 

With the musical system pursued under his direction, and the 
importance of which, considering the number of persons who take 
an interest in the Association, and the fact that the latter gives 
public concerts, can no longer be looked upon as a private matter ; 
a sharp contrast is formed by another musical system, which con- 
siders itself as specifically Italian. Its principle is the exclusive 
cultivation of operatic music, not merely in the theatre but also in 
the concert-room—of course, Italian operatic music, with some 
few modest exceptions in favour of Meyerbeer. Some persons have 
felt inclined to discover in national antipathies the reason of the 
consequent strict exclusion of German music—which is naturalised 
in all other parts of the educated world—and of instrumental 
music, properly so called, but we ourselves feel convinced that 
what has given rise to this system of exclusion'is simply a want of 
feeling for every kind of music not presented under the form of an 
operatic air ; it is the inability, freely acknowledged on all occasions 
to feel anything when listening to the most moving German song, 
or to the most touching of Beethoven’s adagios. No moral accusa- 
tion can be based upon natural deficiencies ; we can only pity such 
an inborn narrowness of musical feeling, just as, on the other hand 
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we must pity the zealots on the banks of the Spree, and on those 
of the Danube, who have no ear for the melodies of Bellini and 
Donizetti. But that such a restricted taste for art must not be 
considered as specifically Jtalian is clear to everyone who knows 
that, while in Trieste, German music can be cultivated, so to speak, 
only with closed doors and by Germans, in Milan, Florence? 
Naples, etc., it is cultivated by the Italians themselves ; that there 
Quartet-Societies are being everywhere established, and that the 
hitherto narrow-minded musical views of the Italians are conform- 
ing more and more to those entertained by the rest of the civilized 
world, and differ materially from those current here. Thus for 
instance, the Turin Gazetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia says: — 

« So much, in consequence of a wretched habit of ours, have we been 
infatuated with our own excellence, so much have we believed our- 
selves to be in the eternal possession of supremacy, that we have not 
attached any importance to the greatness of Germany and the names 
of Mendelssohn, Haydn, Weber, Beethoven, and almost of Mozart, 
have been unknown to us.” 

Again, the Milan Jllustrazione generale says :— 

“Mozart's quintet produced indescribable enthusiasm and moved the 
audience to tears. ‘Chis composition, so rich in melody and expression, was 
played by Bazzini in a manner that thrilled everyone.” 

How long will it be before an Italian critic at Trieste is moved 
to tears by a quintet of Mozart's ? 

We have often had occasion to deplore the monotony of our 
public concerts. Herr A. appears and sings an operatic air; Herr 
B. appears and fiddles an operatic air; Herr D. follows and flutes 
an operatic air; and Mdlle. D. comes forward to conclude with an 
operatic air on the piano—this is the everlasting programme. If 
a virtuoso runs up, he has nothing dinned into his ears but : ‘ only 
operatic airs!” When Sivori was giving concerts here, we ven- 
tured to assert that operatic transcriptions were not the acme of 
instrumental music ; we were very much blamed for so doing. In 
Milan and Turin, however, Sivori and Bazzini play Mendelssohn's 
concertos, and the Jllustrazione speaks as follows concerning the 
operatic transcriptions of the first-named artist, agreeing almost 
word for word with ourselves :— 

_“‘His fantasias on motives from operas, his Carnevale of Cuba, of 
Venice, ete, produce an impression of surprise on the public, but, in an 
artistic light, and in an artist like him, I cannot approve of them. Such 
things belong to a class of compositions that can never be worthy of 
Sivori, who is so sublime in the interpretation of classical music. Of his 
eminent power in this respect he gave a brilliant proof at the last 
gathering of the Quartet Society, when he played Mozart and Mendel- 
ssohn in the same fascinating manner, which, a short time since, we 
admired in the violoncellist, Piatti. The adagio of Mendelssohn's B 
flat Quintetto produced an effect that really brought tears into the 
eyes of the public.” 

If, therefore, the number of those unhappy individuals who have 
no feeling for the melody of a song by Schubert, or an adagio by 
Beethoven, is becoming smaller and smaller, even in Italy, where 
such works were opposed longer than anywhere else, we have rea- 
sonable grounds for hoping that in our town, too, where the Ger- 
mau element is mixed up in so many ways with the Italian, exclu- 
sive prejudices will soon disappear. 





Tne Morning Post.—We understand that Mr. Howard 
Glover has resigned his position as musical critic in the Morning 
i “ost. The loss is to the Morning Post, which has thus been de- 
prived of the services of a distinguished musician, an elegant and 
accomplished writer, an admirable critic, an intellectual thinker, 
an educated gentleman, and a thorough enthusiast for all that is 


great and good in art. We hope our contemporary may appoint 
a worthy successor to Mr. Glover; but as things go it will be 
rather difficult to find one. At the same time the Morning Post 
has a musical reputation to maintain. 


Herr AND Mapa Joacim left London yesterday for Paris. 





To the Editor of the Musica Wortp. 
‘IR,—The following very mischievous paragraph 
hk) last week's Athenzum :-— 

“ To continue that story full of curious rumours, the production of 
L’ Africaine, we may mention a report, that the right of representation 
of that opera in England is not satisfactorily assured, the forms of 
registration under the National Copyright Act having been imperfectly 
complied with. The property, we suspect, will not prove worth a con- 
test, otherwise we might have looked for a repetition of the Sonnambula 
quarrel, played out in our courts of law some years ago, and which has 
become notorious as a case referred to.” 

Will you allow me to say on behalf of Messrs. Chappell and our 
firm that it is utterly untrue that any imperfection exists in the 
forms of registration of the A/fricaine. In order to ensure the 
copyright in the most incontestable manner, the forms were drawn 
up by Mr. D. R. Blaine, a barrister distinguished as an authority 
oncopyright law, and were afterwards submitted to Mr. Lush, Q.C., 
for his approval. ‘The entries are therefore as correct and regular 
as two learned counsel can make them. We have never heard a 
whisper against our indisputable right, until Mr. Chorley, who has 
exhausted his sneers against the book and music, chooses to go out 
of his way to sneer at the forms of registration. The paragraph is 
clearly libellous, and we have sent it an emphatic denial. 

The comparison between the Sonnambula case and the A/ricaine 
shows the writer's ignorance of simple copyright law. The former 
was claimed under a vague act of Queen Anne, which might, or 
might not, be intended to include Foreign works in its scope. 
The latter is claimed under a treaty and an act made expressly to 
protect such works. When the conditions named in this treaty 
and act are strictly fulfilled (as they have been in the present case), 
the copyright cannot be open to question. 

Your obedient servant, 
ae 
SIGNOR GIUGLINI. 
To the Editor of the Musica Wortp. 
IR—Having seen a paragaph in your impression of the Sth 
inst., translated from La Musicale, referring to the concerts 
given in aid of Signor Giuglini, I have the pleasure of informing 
you that it cannot in any way refer to the highly successful concert 
given at the Hanover Square Rooms on the Ist of last July, and 
also that not any of the creditors have made any demand upon the 
fund. On the contrary, it is principally owing to the untiring 
efforts of one of them that the result of the concert was so success- 
ful. A statement of the monies received and paid away was 
advertised in the Times and Morning Post of August 5. ‘Trusting 
that you will favor me by inserting this in your next number, 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, LEONIDAS CALDESI. 
0 
MORE ABOUT THE ABBE LISZT. 

According to the Italian musical papers, Franz Liszt, during his 
boyhood and his youth, frequently manifested a desire to embrace 
the ecclesiastical profession. His ardent love of art, and the 
seductious of the world, however, caused him to alter his ideas, but 
they again obtained the upper hand, in the beautiful solitude of 
Monte-Mario, where he resided some time, not only a fervent but 
a ‘* practical” Christian. Little by little, the first aspirations of 
his youth, ‘‘ matured by reflection and by prayer, and strengthened 
by sage and eminent councils,” assumed the form of a serious 
determination. Consequently, on the 21st April, after having, so 
to speak, crowned his career as a lay artist with an act of charity, 
by giving his services at a magnificent concert got up for the 
brotherhood of S. Giovanni di Dio, he retired to the Lazzarists’, 
to prepare for the ceremony of the tonsure. ‘This was conferred 
on him, at the Vatican, on the 25th April, by the Archbishop di 
Hohenlohe, Grand Almoner of the Pope. ‘The new Abbé imme- 
diately assumed the ecclesiastical dress, and, on the same day, the 
Pope granted him a private audience. ‘‘ All those” adds the 
Unione, ‘* who have approached the Abbé Liszt have been pro- 
foundly edified by his touching fervour, and his truly Christian 
simplicity.” [Bosh! DisuLey Peers. ] 
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ITALIAN OPERA AND LIMITED LIABILITY. 
To the Editor of the Musica. Wor.pD. 

Sir,— Having on a former occasion found favor in your judge- 
ment, and my letter thought worthy of insertion, I am emboldened 
to again tax your space by a slight sketch of my research upon the 
above heading. I was rather startled one morning by reading an 
announcement that Mr. Gye had transferred the proprietorship of 
the Royal Italian Opera to a public company, &c., and that the 
Company in question have made arrangements for purchasing, of 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Dudley, his lordship’s interest 
in Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket. I must here inform 
you that having a personal friend in the company at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, I immediately sought him to ascertain how it 
would affect the prospects of the establishment. My friend had 
heard the rumour and could not vouch for anything, but was very 
much afraid from the tenor of Mr. Gye’s announcement that Her 
Majesty's Theatre was positively bought. I suggested a visit to 
the impresario; he only replied that I was not acquainted with 
various rules, hung up in the hall of the establishment aga by 
very few, but distinctly legible in three languages), which makes 
the impresario of a theatre as difficult to gain access to (only after 
due form and rules) as the Autocrat of all the Russias. My sym- 
pathy being with Her Majesty’s Theatre (I invariably attend Her 
Majesty's ‘Theatre in preference to Covent Garden), I naturally 
regretted the proposed extinction of a creation just arrived at a 
state of perfection and prosperity, and, not being satisfied, waited. 
The next announcement that came under my notice was, that Mr. 
Mapleson has a lease for some years (viz., to 1868, inclusive), so 
that his interest had to be acquired before the company could 
possess the monopoly of Italian Opera, and an announcement from 
Mr. Mapleson that it was a mistake, that he did not intend to part 
with the lease. This would speak in very favorable terms of the 
prosperity and success of Her Majesty’s 'heatre, and of the rather 
premature and ambiguous announcement of Mr. Gye. On the 
day that this positive announcement was made, no company of the 
kind existed, but on the Tuesday following there was lodged in the 
Joint Stock Companies’ Registration Office the preliminary notifi- 
cation of a Company, which set forth that the objects for which 
it is formed are the acquiring of the leases of the Royal Italian 
Opera House, Covent Garden, and Her Majesty’s Theatre, Hay- 
market, or one of them, &c., &c., the liability being limited, and the 
capital of the Company declared to be £2,000, divided into one 
hundred shares of £20 each ; and in compliance with the demands of 
the act, the names of seven shareholders are given, each of them hold- 
ing one share, the title being ‘‘ ‘The Italian Opera Company ” (and 
declared to have been registered on the Ist of August). Is this 
the Company to which reference was made by Mr. Gye, that had 
obtained possession of the two great opera houses?. ‘This is 
a question that applies to the unfortunate shareholders more than 
the opera houses. Either the Company is not yet registered, or that 
they will require at least £200,000, instead of £2,000, before they 
have sufficient capital to make arrangements (in my opinion) which 
they had announced as being completed on Saturday, July 29th. 
As to the possibility or impossibility of two Italian opera houses in 
London achieving a success (without the aid of a Limited Liability 
Company), can best be judged from the fact of two or three 
seasons since of a creation in the Haymarket by an enterprising 
impresario with discretion, zeal, and perseverance in abundance, 
backed with the good will and talent of the greatest artist 
upon the stage, with a maesiro that has made a band, acknow- 
ledged to be second to none; a chorus that has this season 
eclipsed everything that has appeared upon a stage in England ; 
whose production of Faust has immortalized Gounod and made 
himself ; who has this year succeeded in convincing the public 
that with such works as Faust, Fidelio, Medea, Il Flauto 
Magico, &c., &c., the prestige acquired thereby is not to be 
lightly thrown aside by the announcement of a Limited 
Liability Company possessed of a capital of £2,000, or that, 
with the assistance (of this large capital) increase, or extinguish 
that creation which has produced such great results ; and lastly, 
though not least, the hard-working acting manager, who has so 
materially assisted in working out these results, and all this in 
competition with a company of 20 years’ standing, and it is not 
generally known that upon the secession of Signor Costa in 1847 
he had the choice of selection of material from an eflicient company, 





and only took what he considered would be of credit to him, as at 
the first general rehearsal the surprise of the members of the 
company at seeing each other, no one but the maestro knowing 
who would be selected. What Signor Costa has done cannot be 
over estimated ; what Signor Arditi has done, and is now doing, 
ought to be watched with the greatest care by all lovers of the 
highest form of lyric art. Young blood is always acceptable in 
every undertaking of the oldest standing. Does Mr. Gye again 
want an infusion of young blood from the Haymarket, which he 
was supposed to have obtained by the retirement of Mr. E. T. Smith, 
which I daresay the worthy impresario, Mr. Mapleson, knows 
more of than the public, and on this occasion does not see the 
feasibility of ? Covent Garden has not in this last season produced 
great results. The production of L’A/ricaine in a mutilated form, 
which caused a very near relative of the composer of the work to 
be in a state of grief during the performance, has been their 
greatest achievement. The result of Her Majesty's Theatre in 
competition has been great ; and is monopoly to blight and extin- 
guish this great enterprise of musical art? I hope not. Rather 
let the public wait and judge for themselves before supporting a 
monopoly, which, when it is too Jate, may cause the shareholders 
to becotne disgusted at the loss of their shares, and the extinction 
of a coinpany that has by merit gained the success and prosperity 
to which they have arrived. It may be a long race and an expen- 
sive one, but give the best company a chance of winning is the 
earnest wish of, your’s truly, Basso. 

August 9th, 1865. 

Se he foregoing communication is published verbatim et literatim, 
under the conviction that the author is as correct in his statements 
as in his style. DisHLer PETERS. ] 

eee Pee 
PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

I have just shot back from Vichy, after passing a very agreeable 
week there, despite of a fair share (no pun) of rainy weather. The 
season has been one of more than ordinary brilliancy, and the town 
swarmed with lions and lionesses from all parts of the Continent, 
and from England as well, With great names, unless they apper- 
tain to Art, I have nothing to do, and my only reason in mention- 
ing my visit to Vichy was to render you some account of Adelina 
Patti's concert, which came off on ‘Thursday last, the 3rd inst., 
and was one of the most successful ever given in the place. ‘The 
weather was anything but propitious; nevertheless, the hall was 
crowded, and the few unoccupied seats were paid for. Visitors 
came from all surrounding parts, from Moulins, from Clermont, 
and even from Saint-Etienne. In fact, the name of Adelina Patti 
exercises as powerful a spell in this comparatively-out-of-the-way 
place as in Madrid, Paris, or London, and excitement and curiosit 
were raised to fever height as the hour of the concert arrived. 
Malle. Patti was assisted by Signors Brignoli and Scalese in the vocal 
department, and by Madlle. Castellan (violin), Mdlle, Caussemille 
(piano), and Mdlle. Mina Ruthardt (cithare), in the instrumental, 
Of course all the interest centred in the young prima donna who 
was not sparing of her efforts to please her auditors. Her share of 
the programme included the cavatina from the Barbiere, ‘‘ Una 
voce;” the rondo finale from La Sonnambula; a French romanza of 
three couplets; with Signor Brignoli, duet from Don Pasquale; and, 
with Signor Scalese, duet from the Elisir d’Amore. Here was singing 
in all styles, but Adelina Patti’s genius is universal, and she can 
step from grave to gay, from lively to severe, with as much ease 
and freedom as a nightingale can hop from a birchen bough to a 
willow branch, from an oak’s huge arm to the delicate frond of 
the fern. Her success was indescribable, which might be trans- 
lated ‘“‘a babel not to be described,” such was the uproar of 
tongues, some clamouring for a repetition, some crying out 
‘brava, bravissima,” some calling out to some others expressions of 
admiration and delight, and all endeavouring to make themselves 
audible. If a few of the audience were not made deaf on that oc- 
casion it must have been a miracle. I do not care to speak of the 
other performers ; in fact they left no impression on me, and it would 
not be fair to say anything about them. Vichy will long preserve 
the recollection of Malle. Patti’s concert. 

Parisians are like Jews—they stick to each other through thick 
and thin. ‘The fondness of the critics and the public here for the 
music of Halévy has always filled me with astonishment. What 
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they could hear in it to elicit their unqualified eulogies I never 
could understand. Out of Paris—at all events out of France—the 
composer of La Juive never had more than a succés d’estime, hardly 
that, and in London he was not tolerated, even though his acknow- 
ledged best work was produced at the Royal Italian Opera with 
extraordinary splendour and completeness in the cast—Mario sus- 
taining the principal character. 1 have not forgotten La Tempesta, 
written expressly for Her Majesty’s Theatre, and produced with 
great care and magnificence in 1850; but the partial success it 
achieved was altogether owing to Lablache’s terpsichorean feats in 
the part of Caliban, and to Sontag’s perfect singing in Miranda. 
La Tempesta has never been heard in London since. The very 
journals that condescend to pat Auber on the shoulder—as if 
Masaniello and Fra Diavolo wanted encouragement—go into 
raptures about Halévy. I suppose you know—or, if you don’t, you 
should know—that Halévy left behind him, in manuscript, a grand 
opera, called No¢, not quite finished. M. Emile Perrin, who enter- 
tained some such notion before, talks about bringing out Noé and 
intends to entrust M. Ambroise Thomas with the delicate, if not 
difficult, task of completing the work and preparing it for the stage. 

‘The receipts accruing from the representations of the A /fricaine 
indicate no falling off, but retain their maximum average of 
12,000 francs. ‘The performance on Monday week (July 31) had 
a special interest attached to it from the presence in the theatre of 
all the Italian artists, from north and south, London and Madrid, 
who were passing through Paris en route to their different desti- 
nations, but could not resist paying a visit to the Opera and 
judging for themselves of the great musical attraction of the day. 
Signors Tamberlik, Graziani and Neri-Baraldi, were there, as well 
as Madame Nantier-Didiée, Mdlle. Fricci and Mdlle. Pauline 
Lucca, the Selika of the Royal Italian Opera—who reminded your 
old correspondent, Rippington Pipe, as he informed me, of Selika 
in Moore’s ‘t Veiled Prophet of Khorassan” (Lalla Rookh), more 
especially bringing to his recollection the lines commencing— 

“ Ah! Selika, there was a time when bliss 
Shone o’er thy heart, when every look of his ””—* 

(I candidly confess to you I could not see the appositeness of the 
comparison or of the quotation)—with other operatic stars of lesser 
magnitude and brilliancy, whom, or which, I need not name. 
Mdlle. Lucca, the papers tell me, was honored by a visit from 
Auber, who, in turn, was honored by a visit from Mdlle. Lucca, 
who, not finding the composer chez lui, left him her photograph in 
the character of Zerlina in Fra Diavolo, one of her most recent 
triumphs, a performance which I perceive you have been unac- 
countably prevented from witnessing in London, after it had been 
long and duly announced. It is said that overtures have been 
made by M. Bagier for the engagement of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 
at the Italiens next winter; but acquiescence does not rest 
with the young lady alone. His Majesty of Prussia has to be 
consulted, and, as the seasons at the Theatre Royal of Berlin and 
the Italiens of Paris are synchronous, or identical in point of 
time, the difficulty is obvious. Moreover, the company of 
the Salle Ventadour is published and the name of Madlle. 
Pauline Lucca does not appear. M. Bagier has made little or no 
aldition to last year’s troupe. The list of artists now comprises 
—prima donnas, Mesdames Adelina Patti, Penco, De la Grange, 
Isabella Galetti, Grossi, Llanes and Vestri; tenors, Signors 
Fraschini, Brignoli, Nicolini and Baragli; barytones, Signors 
Delle-Sedie and Verger; basso cantante, Signor Agnesi; bassi 
buf, Signors Succhini and Scalese; and basso profundo, Signor 
Selva, who has never appeared in France. M. Bagier is too timid 
to preside over the destinies of a large theatre. Moreover, he is 
rich, which makes him cautious. A man without a sous would be 
inclined to speculate more largely. 

M. Albert, the ballet composer, I see, died lately at his estate 
near Fontainebleau, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. He 
was author of Cendrillon, La Jolie Fille du Gand, the Corsaire, 
the Chateau de Kenilworth, La Fille de Marbre, and many other 
works dedicated to 'Terpsichore. Death has been unusually busy 
in the ranks of singers this year. ‘The tenor, Schnorr of Carols- 
feld, who had recently created the part of Tristan in Richard 
Wagner's opera of Tristan et Isolde when it was brought out at 
Munich, died a few days since. ‘The death of M. Gourdin, the 

* Mr. Rippington Pipe’s memory is not accurate here. The name of the 
heroine in “ The Veiled Prophet” is Zelica—DisuLey PETERS. 








young and promising tenor of the Opéra-Comique, is also recorded. 
M. Gourdin obtained the First Prize of the Conservatoire in 1861, 
and debuted the same year in Maitre Claude, an opera by M. Jules 
Cohen. He subsequently sustained the réle of Max in Le Chalet, 
Michel in Le Cau, Baskir in Lalla Rookh,—which he “ created,” 
as we say here— Lambro in Lara and Paroles in Le Sapphir. M., 
Gourdin was only twenty-three years of age. 

Paris, August 9. 0 : 

JOSEPH LENZ.* 

Joseph Lenz, Royal Music director, and conductor at the Vocal and 
Instrumental Association of Coblentz, his birth place, died there sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, of apoplexy, on the Lith July, deeply and 
generally regretted, as a most amiable man and accomplished artist. 

His father, who occupied a high judicial position, desired scarcely 
anything more warmly than to see bis son pleading in the robe of a 
Rhenish barrister, and so little regard was paid to the musical prede- 
lk.ctions cherished by the subject of this sketch, and everything like a 
practical cultivation of the talent displayed by him even when a child, 
so systematically neglected, that subsequently, when a ripe musician, 
he could neither sing well, nor play any instrument properly. 
He had scarcely gone up to the University before he was sent on to 
Paris, for the purpose of studying, at the fountain head, le Code Napoléon, 
which is indispensable to a Rhenish lawyer. But the young man 
thought he could not do better in Paris than diligently to study musical 
composition under the guidance of Antoine Reicha. 

When this came to the ears of his father in Coblentz, Joseph was 
ordered to change the Sorbonne for the University of Leipsic. He 
fell, so to speak, out of thefrying pan into the fire, for, in Leipsic, he 
immediately attached himself most devotedly to Felix Mendelssohn, 
whose genius was in its prime at the time of his arrival. He, also, 
became most intimate with Robert Schumann, and others who then 
rendered Leipsic musically famous. 

At his father’s wish, he quitted Leipsic, also, and went to Breslau, 
where he immediately becatne a popular member, and, not long after- 
wards, director of the Academical Music Association. In the latter 
capacity, he competed for, and won, the prize for the best setting, with 
orchestral accompaniment of Becker’s “ Kheinlied ” which was then all 
popular. 

At this period (1841), the writer of these lines was in Breslau, and 
was fortunate enough to form the never-to-be-forgotten acquaintance of 
Joseph Lenz. The latter was then probably about seven or eight and 
twenty, pretty tall, and so inclined to corpulency that he might easily 
have been supposed older than he really was. ‘The uncommon anima- 
tion of his mind was equalled by his rapid eloquence, that sought and 
found themes for discussion almost exclusively on artistic, and more 
especially musical, matters, Two rare and admirable qualities rendered 
Lenz’s acquaintance and company most attractive; he was completely 
devoid of prejudice, and always ready with kindly praise wienever there 
was aught to praise. Etminently well read and profoundly versed in 
musical literature, he always strove to master all new productions, and 
to find if possible some good point even in things of lesser importance. 
When the people of Berlin did not know a single note by Niels Gade, 
Joseph Lenz had already introduced—with the most brilliant success, 
moreover,—the “ Ossian-Overture,” to the notice of the Breslauers. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, perhaps, that in Breslau, asin Paris 
and Leipsic, he associated almost exclusively with professional musi- 
cians and musical amateurs, of whom Mosewius, Dr. A. Kahlert, and 
Adolf Hesse, have preceded him to 

** The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.” 

The prize song: ‘Sie sollen ihn nicht haben” naturally produced a 
sensation far and wide, and Lenz's father was compelled to take notice 
of it. In the summer of 1841, Joseph Lenz went to the University of 
Berlin, and, a year afterwards, his father had his wish fulfilled ; he had 
seen his son pleading at Coblentz in his barristers gown. In September, 
1842, I paid a visit to the musical lawyer at his father’s house in his 
native town. There was no instrument in his room, but hidden under 
a heap of legal documents lay the spick-and-span new pianoforte 
arrangement of Franz Lachner's Catharina Cornaro, which had just 
appeared, and of the existence of which the musician had read nothing 
in the papers. 

This was the last meeting between the writer of these lines and 
Joseph Lenz. Not long afterwards we heard that he had hung up his 
barrister’s gown, and grasped the conductor's stick at the Coblentz 
Musical Association. Whether he did this with the consent, or after 
the decease of his father, we never knew, nor did we ever hear another 
composition of the departed musician, He is said. as conductor, to 
have possessed great talent and to have attracted the attention of Queen 
Augusta, so that after Neithardt’s death there was some talk of 
his being called to take that artist’s place at Berlin. 

* From the Neue Berliner-Musik-Zeilung. 
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Muttoniana, 


Dr. Abraham Silent, for reasons best known to himself, once 
more (the last time he hopes these drippings) undertakes to collate 
and serve out A/uftoniana. Dr. Yellow, editor of Fun, begs room 
for the subjoined, for which Dr. Silent unwillingly makes room. 

SAVE ME PproM My FRIEnps. 

We have seldom come across anything neater in the way of puffery 
than the following advertisement, which appeared in the Daily Tele- 
graph a few days ago :— 

LEVY IS NOT DEAD.—NOTICE.—The Friends of Mr. Levy beg herewith to 
contradict the false reports which have been circulated respecting that artiste’s 
health, and to inform the puplic that he is alive and well. He was presented with a 
Gold Medal for his extraordinary performances by the Students of Louis le Grand 
College, Paris, on Thursday last, the 27th inst., and will RE-APPEAR in London, 
at Mr. ALFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS on the 7th of August 
next, where he will perform his wonderful Solos on Distin’s patent Light Valved 
Cornets, pronounced by him to be the most perfect cornets of the present day. 

We will give the subject of this announcement the benefit of a doubt 
by holding him personally guiltless of its publication. Though Mr. 
Levy has the credit of playing tolerably upon Distin’s patent Light 
Valved Cornets, we can scarcely think him capable of blowing his own 
trumpet with such consummate impudence. No, depend upon it, the 
whole thing has teen done for him by some “ d——d good-natured 
friends,’ as the paragraph itself insinuates. How cross Mr. Alfred 
Mellon must have been on seeing himself and his concerts pulled into 
such an advertisement by neck and crop; and how the manufacturer 
of the “ patent Light Valved Cornets” must have blushed on reading 
the well-merited but superfluous eulogy passed upon his instruments 
of torture. As to those mad wags, the students of Louis le Grand 
College, we advise them to save up their centémes and buy lollipops in 
future. They must be very young to lay out their pocket-money in 
gold medals for “extraordinary” performers. We strongly recommend 
Mr. Levy to make his re-appearance in London with the gold medal in 
question hung round his neck. 

* + oa * * * * * 
Musican Riwpte. 

Dear Mr. Ar’Murton—The following musical riddle may be ac- 
ceptable to your readers :— Why ts there never any flirtation on board the 
Dublin steamers ?—Obediently yours, Sunny Mac’Veat, 

Yoker, N.B., August 7th. 


In the absence of Mr. Ap’Mutton Dr. Silent begs leave to sug- 
gest that it is—because the Mails are all carefully locked up in bags. 
So, by the way, Dr. Silent has observed, they are in the Hull 
steamers. Mr. Shinny Mac’Veal should propose some riddle less 
immediately divinable. 

From Justo to Op SILEnt. 

Dear Sitent,—Allow me to express my feeling to the public for the 
operas and your concerts. Let Britons children have a chance there 
are a many bright stars that gliters unseen why not seek for 
them and let not one nation rule the day in song. England have but 
two heroes they are Santley and Reeves and I have no doyst that 
there history would be interesting. Thare are your maestros for the 
voice, what they have done for the sonsand daughters of Britons? Letall 
nations have a ehance and let unity exist. In the Italian Opera Paris 
there was a clique, in St. Petersburgh and Moscow the same, and I 
have no doyst but if the truth was known that poor Guglini’s 
affliction was partly brought on through this. I can testify of what I 
heard upon the Italian opera stage Moscow, by an Italian artist who, in 
speaking about singing but to the lost one J give the praise, and the man 
said did you ever hear Tamberlik, I said yes, the answer was that 
Guglini could not sing a bit. Ah if I could but speak in the language 
of the Poet the forlorn one woes are thy silvery notes reason have 
left and abandon thee come onct more and let those magic notes be 
heard is it madness or fancy heaven protect thee try thy native air 
and be comforted. 1 should be very sorry to speak against any country, 
we have hear an Italian maestro who is beloved Ly all, he is true,and just, 
that is the noble Costa, I don’t see why there should be such animosity. 

Justo. 

Old Marlinspike is laid up with the gout. 


Dr. Silent is very glad of it, and wishes that ‘ Justo” was laid 
up with the rheumatics. 

Mr. Ar’Murron Erskwine. 

Hoxurp Zur,—It was me that rote the follin crostic, thof I will 
ray I get me son Sidey ‘Trouble, a ewth of good siccamore parts and a 
scollard, to look at the rime and spellin, as it bees a long whyll sin I 
went to skool, and I amost forgets me larning. Yon chap, Birch 
Broom, thit rites these cross-tics on your grate singin foke, isa grand 





pote, and if I kin ony coppy him that’s all I wants. Eh, but he rites 
fine, and seems to me so deep and dark, loike one at the botm of a well 
gropin for the truth. If 1 could ony dimity him—but I hopes you'll 
put in cross-tic on Laura Harris, whom I seed and heerd at Crystal 
Pallas, singing so bird-like. Oh!! 

Pinch-Farm, Painsgrove, Hurts. Your obleeged, Luxe Trovsie, 


Lavra Harris. 
( Dedicated to Paper Nightingale, Esq.) 
L o! here the gentle lark at Heavn’s high gate— 
A's Shakepere says I don’t mind in what play— 
U p in the sky sings early and sings late, 
R iving the clouds with bright melodious lay— 
As sings the lark doth Laura sing alway ! 


H ow youthful and engaging ! never sure 

A songstress at her age so charmed all hearts! 

R ead in those liquid tones so fresh and pure— 

R ead in those eyes what genius’ self imparts ! 

I n her we see art budding fair and strong— 

S oon may her laurels bloom and may she wear them long! 


P.S.—I hopes Mr. Ap’Mutton loves shootin! He is well-kum here 
on the fust of September. I have good kuvvys in the prisserves and a 
mort 0’ heers on me outsides. Mr. Mutton kin take away } what he 
kills. Thas my whay! L. T, 


Dr. Silent accepts Mr. Trouble’s “ crostic’’ without trouble, but 
has much trouble in accepting his Shakspeare. Mr. Ap’Mutton 
clears a preserve at two discharges, and invariably takes all, or none. 
His usual breakfast in September is 12 partridges, 12 eggs, a toast 
and a pheenicapter. 


Erratum AND ADDENDA FROM B. B. 

Dear Dr. Strext,—I thank you kindly for dedicating the acrostic 
on Ilma de Murska to Sir Bulwer Lytton. I think it does not merit 
so high a compliment, especially as it now stands in your columns. I 
cannot account for the blunder represented in the fifth line; it is an 
error most certainly : however, instead of reading 

** Deliquate the air with hiscious sounds,” 
read :— 
“ Deliquate the air with pleasing sounds,” 
By inditing this explanation you will oblige, your humble servant, 
Bootn Brrcu. 
20, Warren St., Edgeley, Stockport, Aug. 6, 1866. ie ere 


Dr. Silent cheerfully complies with Mr. Booth Birch’s request. 
Erratum :—for ‘ hiscious” read pleasing. 


Sms REEvVEs. 
(Dedicated to Sin BuLwer Lytton and Caar.es Dickens, Esq.) 
S weetly rings his clarion notes, 
I n accents of eloquent fire ; 
M usical declamations grandly roll, 
S weet endearing thonghts expire. 


R egale our ears with Handel's songs, 
E cho the glorious strains around! 
E nrapture our joy with Mendelssohn's fancy, 
V aliant tenor! let thy organ sound ; 
E ngender art with thy magical tones, then, 
5 oliloquise from Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven. 
Aug. 4th. Bootn Bircu. 


Dr. Silent thanks Mr. Booth Birch, and again suggests Horace 
Mayhew, Sir Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Gye, Mdlle. Trebelli, Malle. 
Pauline Lucca, Mr. J. V. Bridgeman, Luigi Arditi, Michael Costa, 
and Mr. Shirley Brooks. 


Mr. Ar’Poopie cLEars up tHE GrizzLy BEAR AFFAIR. 

Sir,—You have lately very much annoyed me by affixing certain 
offensive remarks to my productions. I beg that you will for the future 
abstain from doing anything of the kind, not but what I could easily 
answer you, but that it is too much trouble to do so. Your remark 
about our friend’s grizzly bear is highly impertinent. Whoever told 
you that 1 borrowed the animal ought also to have added that I gave 
an J. O. U. for him, and I beg now to inform you that if I have not yet 
returned him it is owing to circumstances over which I have no control. 
Here my communication might end, but as you have impugned my 
integrity I feel bound to clear the matter up, and therefore send a 
detailed account of the adventures of “ Grip” whilst in my possession, 
which account I insist upon your publishing, at your own expense, in 
the Musical World.—1 have the honor to be Sir, etc., etc., 

Ar’PooDLe. 
Dr. Abraham Silent. 
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(Here is Mr. Ap’ Poodle's account of “ Grip’s” adventures. Mr. Ap’P. 

will not be offended if Dr, Silent says he does not believe a word of it ?) 
“In Re Grip.” 

It is well known that Horace Mayhew keeps a bear chained up to let 
out at anybody that may offend him or the general laws of good taste 
and propriety. A most ferocious and cunning bear, whose snarls and 
growls have more than once terrified many a braggart presuming to act 
the bear (one in particular whom I could mention, but shan t). 

Now this bear has likings and dislikes. Some folks he will fondle 
and play with, whilst others he'll hug and bite, and when he bites, he 
does bite! A most discriminating bear though! Aye! a noble bear! 
_. «+ protecting the weak, but scrunching tyrants—allowing a fly to 
settle on his very nose, or a kitten to tug at his shaggy coat and half 
tease him out of his senses, but strangling, without remorse, stupid 
would-be lions daring to approach within five hundred yards ef him, 
kicking asses, upsetting fools, snubbing coxcombs, roasting fops, and 
totally ignoring Engle and Rambler, cholera and the pest. His name 
is“ Grip.” I one day asked Mr. Mayhew to lend me Grip for a week 
(this was six weeks ago), “ Prenez le, mon cher,” he answered, ‘ but 
be careful how you manage him, he might some day bite you,” I put 
Grip his muzzle, collar and chain on, and giving Mr, Mayhew the fol- 
lowing acknowledgement for the animal,— 





H. MAYHEW, ESQ., 
I. O. U. a Grizzly Bear. 
Ap’PooPLe. 





I proceeded to put to execution a scheme | had formed. Mr. Mapleson 
had issued the advertisement announcing the production of J! Flauto 
Magico, with Murska as Queen of the Night, Gunz, Tamino, Harriers- 
Whippern, Pamina, Trebelli, Wolrath, Moya, Sinico, Redi, Foli, in the 
other characters, (not forgetting Bauermeister) and il divino Santley as 
Papageno. Seeing such a powerful cast, I bethought me it would be a 
pity if for the want of a few more artists for the very minor, but yet 
important, 76les the opera should not be given perfect. So I borrowed 
Grip with the intention of getting an engagement for him as first bear 
to appear in the scene of ‘I'he sacred grove.” As I left Mr. Mayhew’s 
door began Grip’s adventures which 1 now transcribe without a single 
word of exaggeration. It is naturally to be supposed that I was’nt 
going to walk down Regent Street with a grizzly bear at my heels, . 
and on the other hand it is equally reasonable to imagine that no cab- 
man would solicit our custom—in fact I could’nt get a cab for love or 
money, and the omnibus conductors stoutly refused us admittance to 
their vehicles. Under these circumstances a crowd of boys soon gathered 
around us—they seemed to grow about us! In three minutes there 
were fifty at least, and for lookers on there was lots of fun; but for Grip 
and myself a deal of annoyance—cherries were plentiful and cheap—so 
cherry-stones were flipped at Grip in showers, coming with smart clicks 
against his devoted head ; the young monkeys sending them with most 
precise aim by a peculiar knack of squeezing the wet stone between 
their index and thumb and allowing it to slip out suddenly. This 
fusillade alternated with a general scuffle, caused by the boys nearest 
to us objecting to be pushed on to the bear by those behind them. 
Moving a few yards down the street, a large puddle suggested another 
amusement; the game was to dash their feet suddenly into the middle 
of it and so improvise jets-d’eau; in two minutes I was drenched and 
Grip dripping. I looked about in vain for a policeman or a member of 
the society for the prevention of cruelty to animals. Almost beside 
myself, I suddenly remembered that that society, although it protects 
animals from the violence of individuals, has no bye law to prevent the 
animal eating the individual. So I proceeded to unmuzzle Grip and to 
inform our tormentors that I should let him take his choice among 
them. The effect was magical! . . . they dispersed as they had assem- 
tled—vanished ! Where all those boys come from and go to I can 
never imagine. 

the road being now clear I trotted Grip off to the Spread Eagle, 
Piccadilly, taking a short cut through Swan and Edgar's shop, much 
to the dismay of the young men there who, dropping everything, 
rushed under their counters, At the Spread Eagle I borrowed a large 
packing-case, put Grip into it, nailed him down, popped him on to a 
cab and drove to Her Majesty’s heatre. There 1 inquired for a Mr. 
Jarrett, whom I had heard was general manager. Shown into his 
private room, he listened to what I had to say, saying a very little him- 
self, however; I told him I had every reason to believe that the 
appearance of a real bear on the stage would create a great sensation 
with the public, but to my astonishment Mr. Jarrett told me that 
in this instance he didn’t care a fig about the public, and that if he 
engaged my bear it would be merely that he might himself see the 
effect his appearance en scéne would have on his fiiend Dr. Gunz. 
After examining Grip to see that le really was very ugly and fero- 
Cious-looking, he concluded to give him a trial, and bade me attend 
Tehearsal the next day at twelve o’cluck, and not to mention the 





affair to any one, as he intended giving principals, chorus, and band a 
surprise. Grip was given a quartern loaf, and put out of the reach ot 
inquisitive eyes in one of the dressing rooms. At twelve o'clock 
punctually, the next day, Grip in his packing-case was moved to the 
stage. Not a soul suspected his presence (Mr. Jarrett and myself ex- 
cepted), a few nails were loosened to facilitate his egress at the proper 
time, a book of words given me for the cue, and the rehearsal pro- 
ceeded. My cue was “Touches his heart and plays—” When Tamino 
plays his magic flute, lions, tigers, bears, and monkeys gather round 
him to listen. 

At the first notes played by Tamino, I let Grip out. Now a pack- 
ing-case was not the most comfortable quarters Grip had ever enjoyed, 
and right glad was he to regain his liberty. With a hop and a bound 
he went to the centre of the stage, and by way of prelude, took a good 
roll. Mr. West, the stage-manager, thinking it was one of the usual 
boys dressed up, up to some pranks, stepped forward to seize him and 
turn him off. Heno sooner touched him, however, than bolting for 
his life, he exclaimed “ Good gracious! it’s a real bear!” ..... Dr. 
Gunz (Tamino), at first inclined to laugh at what he supposed Mr. 
West’s mistake, soon changed his opinion on seeing Grip making for 
him, showing an unmistakeable set of teeth. ‘“ TJonnewetter !” he 
screamed, “ that’s some of Jarrett’s doings!” In aninstant the stage 
was cleared—the ballet, panic-struck, regardless of consequences, 
vaulted over the chorus-singers, male and female; the chorus tumbled 
one over the other in the greatest confusion down the staircases lead- 
ing to the exit—machinists climbed the flies and disappeared down 


mime. “Laydisan’ ginterman!... silence!.... vatdis?.... 
vat for you all go? ... hein? ... begin again! . . . again if you 
pleese!” . . . all the while rapping his desks violently with his baton. 
Unfortunately the violent rapping diverted Grip’s attention from the 
flying enemy, and in a smart galop he came down to the conductor's 
desk, growling savagely. 

“ Accidente! qué bestia!” screamed the conductor as the truth broke 
on him, popping down from his seat, down the staircase and the whole 
band after him—fiddles, double basses, and trombones, pell-mell-— 
swearing and cursing to any amount was heard in every direction— 
here one man falling through a bass, here another's eye out with a 
bow—this one’s button catching another’s fiddle strings, that one 
treading on the end of Healy’s trombone. Grip himself got alarmed 
at the disturbance created, and suddenly disappeared dewn the 
prompter’s box. This was the worst bit of business of the whole lot. 
The band in a stampede rushing from the gentleman above, suddenly 
met him below face to face! ... 

Herr Zeiss, who headed the fugitives, by his threatening aspect, 
at first rather astonished Grip, but it was only fora moment. Recover- 
ing himself he prepared to scr-r-runch! Every conceivable article 
come-at-able was now hurled at his head, besides an amount of abuse 
which any thinner skinned personage would have indignantly resented. 
A Guanerius hit him on the ear, a Stradivarius on the nose, a Magini 
blacked his left eye, and a Klotz (Joseph) nearly went down his throat. 
Crozier dug him in the ribs with his oboe, and Hinchley threw his 
stick at him. It was getting too hot for poor Grip to bear, so thrusting 
down his head and with a rush he made for the first door. Over went 
Zeiss, Patey, Diehl, Kettenus, Pezze, Phasey, V. Collins, Reynolds, 
Padovani, and Klieg], the latter swearing in German in a most horrible 
and unearthly manner. Through their legs went Grip, and rushing 
into the orchestra, suddenly found himself nose to nose with Mr. 
Svendsen, who had sat the whole time unmoved, as cool as a cucumber, 
playing his solo. Mr. Svendsen (the Magic Flute), was playing his 
“patent silver cylindrical, centrifugal, self-compensating, high pressure 
with duplex action, irrigating and thorough ventilating flute, requir- 
ing no safety-valve, warranted to consume its own smoke, manufactured 
by Messrs. Rosecart and Ruall (Sheffield, Birmingham, Glasgow, and 
London), sole manufacturers of the powerful flutes used on the 
London and North-Western, G. N. and G. W. Railways, etc.” 

(N.B.—Observe the signature inside.) 

Whether it was the contemplation of this simple contrivance or the 
manipulation thereof by Mr. Svensden calmed Grip’s savage breast I 
cannot say, but certain it is he suddenly became quiet as a mouse— 
though directly Mr. Svensden ceased playing, an ominous opening of 
the jaws clearly intimated he had better go on. Mr. Svensden, to 
keep Grip from eating him, had to play through the whole of Demer- 
seman’s repertoire—all Kulau’s—Richardson’s,—Toulou’s, and 94 vari- 
ations on the Carneval de Venise. ‘The worst of it was, though, that the 
more he played the more exacting Grip became, and unless each 
successive variation was more difficult and elaborate than its prede- 
cessors he grew uneasy and demonstrative. However, just as Mr. 
Svensden had got into his ninety-fifth variation I had found my way 
to the orchestra, and with a slap of the head I led Grip out, muzzled 
him, and returned him to his packing case. 

I met Mr, Jarrett at the stage door. ‘I’m very well satisfied with 
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your bear,” said he. “ Are you!” I answered, “you're easily pleased.” 
“Yes... I call that a great success, ...” ‘Then you of course 
engage my...” ‘Oh! no—everybody in the place would be jealous 
of such an artist. . .. Mr. Mapleson won’t hear of it... .” “Really, 
Mr. Jarrett, y6u’ve given me a deal of trouble for nothing..” “Don’t 
mention it . . . youre welcome... .” “ButI must mentionit. . . .” 
“ Bah! bah! we don’t think anything of trouble in this theatre, . . 

you come to my room in half an hour and I'll tell you a good joke for 
your bear; ... . 1 il show you how tomake something by him, . . .” 

There was such a twinkle in that man’s eye and such an evident 
relish for fun that I went to his room in half an hour. When I got 
there, although he had seen a dozen people in the meanwhile, he'd got 
the whole affair cut and dried. 

“Do you know Flatandborrow’s in Piccadily ?” he asked me. 
“‘ What, the pawnbroker’s ?” I answered. “Yes... . do they know 
you?” “Yes, very well indeed.” “ Very well, take your bear and get 
them to lend you a sovereign on him. . . .” “ But I don’t think they 
will... .” “Try ’em;... say you only want it till the morning, 
. » . manageit somehow, anyhow, but be sure and get a ticket. When 
you've got it, come to me, and your bear ’Il be a little fortune to you.” 

I confess I didn’t see any joke so far. If I got a sovereign, which I 
much doubted, I should only spend it, and then Master Grip’d have 
to remain where he was. However, 1 went to Flatandborrow’s, and 
what with their acquaintance with me and my threats to let Grip 
loose, and promises to fetch him in an hour or two, I got thirty 
shillings on him, packing case included. 

I returned to Mr. Jarrett. “ Well? how did you get on?” said he. 
““T got thirty shillings for him.” The deuce you did? .. . his 
skin’s worth that certainly,...but........ did they give you 
a ticket?” ‘ Yes, here it is,” 





FLATANDBORROW, 
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‘Very well,” continued Mr. Jarrett, “just write ‘em a letter to say 
you're sorry that some unforeseen event will prevent you redeeming 
your bear, and that you hope to be able to do so after Christmas, or, at 
the latest, this time next year; tell ’em to feed him well as he’s worth 
£250, and should he come to die through their neglect you'll sue them 
for damages—you’ll soon here from ’em—come and tell me what they 
say ; never mind their bullying, . .. . they’re bound to keep him as 
long as you pay the interest on the thirty shillings, my dear fellow, and 
they’re bound to return him to you as you left him.” ‘But I don’t 
care about his stopping there!” “ Wait, wait until you hear from 
them, I'll tell you what to do.” 

In answer to my letter I got a note stating that if I did’nt take the 
bear away immediately Messrs. Flatandborrow would forthwith com- 
mence proceedings against me. According to Mr. Jarrett’s advice I 
took no notice of it. Three days after a note came to say I might take 
him out for nothing, and that they would even return the twopence I 
paid for the ticket. Always guided by Mr. Jarrett, I took no notice 
of that. A week later a most supplicating letter arrived imploring me 
to take the brute away, as, besides his keep, he was terrifying all 
their customers, and smashing the property. This letter concluded by 
offering me twenty pounds to take him away. I received a letter by 
the same post from H. Mayhew, saying, “Mon cher, mon ours, on j’te 
prends en Grippe.” 

I was about to accept Flatandborrow’s offer, but Mr. Jarrett declared 
that the joke so far had not amused him, and that it would only be 
when Flatandborrow got to talking of hundreds that he should really 
be amused. To cut the matter short, we got them up to a hundred 
pound offer and then Mr. Jarrett appointed a day for their solicitor to 
meet my solicitor to arrange matters and amicably, as he said: “ It’s 
no use having squabbles over these kind of things. Mr. Flatandborrow 
has treated us badly, and as a gentleman he is bound to offer every 
reparation in his power. Let him give usa hundred pounds and pay 
all our expenses, and so let the matter end.” I have blindly followed 
Mr. Jarrett’s advice, and now it only remains for the two solicitors to 
settle the question of costs. As soon as that is done I shall return 
Grip to his master, 

Now I trust this affair is satisfactorily explained, and that no one will 
ever again question my integrity, whatever Dr. Silent may say. 

Ap’Poopie. 





Dr. Silent merely says the story, ‘‘ in re Grip,” is a very long 
story. Nevertheless, the columns of Muttoniana are open to Mr, 
Horatius Flaccus Mayhew. 

Abraham Silent. 


Fish and Volume, August 11. 
LEEDS TOWN HALL ORGAN, 
(From a Correspondent.) 

After having been closed for some weeks for additions and repairs, 
this superb instrument was re-opened on Thursday evening last. The 
new work comprises the erection of an organ with seven stops, or 
registers, and two couplers; a new violoncello stop of 8 feet tone in the 
pedal organ; a continuation from fiddle G downwards of the swell 
harmonic flute (8 feet), extra wind traps to take off simultaneously the 
reeds of the pedal and the back great organs, and other minor improve- 
ments. In addition, the whole organ has been thoroughly cleaned 
and tuned, the twenty-six reeds having been regulated and some 
revoiced, by Mr. John Mitchell, of Messrs. Gray and Davison’s, who 
also “ voiced” the whole of the pipes in the original organ (excepting 
the swell), as well as those in the echo organ. The contents of the 
new organ are :—1. Bourdon (wood), 16 feet, 2. Dulciana (metal), 8 feet, 
3. Lieblich Gedacht (wood), 8 feet, 4. Flute Traversiere (wood), 4 feet, 
5. Flute d'Amour (metal), 4 feet, 6. Dulciana Mixture (metal), 4 ranks, 
7. Trenbulant, 8. Coupler, echo to choir, 9. Coupler, echo to solo. These 
stops constitute a complete little organ, and are placed on their own 
sound board within the present swell box, having separate movements 
connecting the draw-stop action with the solo and choir manuals, or 
keyboards. ‘hey are all pipes of a small scale, and are voiced upon 
a light inch and a half wind. The greatest care has been taken to 
contrast the tone of these stops with those in the other part of the 
instrument, and they are all of the most delicate and refined character, 
lt may be remarked that, with little exception, this echo organ formed 
part of the scheme prepared by Dr. Spark and Mr. Henry Smart, for 
the first organ, which would have cost £10,000, and it was only 
abandoned on the ground of expense. The whole instrument has now 
no fewer than seven separate and distinct organs (combined in one), 
viz., two great, choir, pedal, swell, solo, and echo organs, and four 
manuals, and altogether 134 stops and adjusting pedals. The addition 
of the so-called “echo-organ” (a name, however, which scarcely 
expresses all that is intended to be effected by it) was necessary to the 
completeness of the instrument, which must now be considered without 
a rival; but the occasion was scarcely a favorable one for judging of its 
merits, as the exquisite delicacy of its tones was almost lost in the 
rustle inseparable from so large an audience. The selection, however, 
performed by Dr. Spark was sufficient to show that in delicacy, power, 
tone, variety or combination, nothing is now beyond the capacity of 
the instrument; and that the organist is completely master of the 
almost infinite resources at his disposal. We subjoin a programme of 
the concert, which, it will be seen, was varied by a selection of vocal 
music, contributed by two gentlemen amateurs, and the popular 
soprano, Miss Helena Walker, who kindly gave her services for the 
occasion, and fully sustained the high reputation she has deservedly 
gained throughout the north of England. The public of Leedsare much 
indebted to the gentleman who filled the tenor part (a well-known 
barrister now attending the Assizes at Leeds), not only for the frequent 
opportunities he has afforded them of hearing a very sweet and highly 
cultivated voice, but also for his introduction of music to which they 
had hitherto been strangers. ‘The duet (with Miss Walker) from 
Kenilworth and the air from Immanuel would make all who heard them 
desire a further acquaintance with their composers, who have 
not yet met in Yorkshire with the attention they deserve. The basso 
(a Leeds gentleman) possesses a magnificent voice, of great depth and 
power, which was exhibited with great effect in the air “‘ Qui sdegno” 
of Mozart, and in the hackneyed “ Death of Nelson,” of which 
Yorkshire audiences seem never to tire. 

PART I. 

Organ Solo, Overture (composed for a military band) ... Afendelssohn. 
Tenor Air. ** Without the swain’s assiduous care "(Susanna) Handel, 
Soprano Air. “On mighty pens” (Creation)... .. — .. Haydn. 
Organ Solo, Andante. ‘ ‘ihe peaceful lake” (composed for 

the occasion) —... sus sve nas ne - ee ~W. Spark, 
Bass Song. ‘“ Qui sdegno” (Il Flauto Magico vee +. Mozart, 
Duet. (Soprano and Tenor. ‘ How sweet the moonlight” 

(Kenilworth)  ... ove toes coe one ce Stelliviarn. 
Organ Solo. Recollections of “ Faust.” ... ae ae +. Gounod, 





PART II. 
Organ Solo. Overture. (Prometheus) ins eee ee Beethoven, 
Duet. Soprano and Bass. “Odugeliebte” ... 2. a. Nicvlai, 


Tenor Air. “Come unto Him” (Immanuel) .. .. «4 = Leslie. 
Organ Solo. Extempcraneous ... nite jae na a. W. Spark. 
National Song. ‘* The Death of Nelson” oe ose +. Braham. 
Finale. ‘God Save the Queen” ... oes cas ia Vo, datibbe 
The concert was given for the benefit of the Leeds Public Dispensary, 
and I am glad to inform you that a handsome sum was realised for 
that excellent institution. 
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Cuorat Festrvat at Eron.—The members of the Choral Association 
for the Deaneries of Burnham and Maidenhead held their annual festi- 
val on Monday at Eton College Chapel. It was attended by a large 
number of persons. Altogether there are twenty-five choirs in union, 
and those present at the festival included the choirs of St. John’s and 
Trinity, Windsor; St. Peter’s, Old Windsor; All Saint’s, Wokingham; 
St. Thomas’s, Colnbrook; St. Mary’s, Winkfield; St. John’s, Eton ; 
All Saints, Clewer; All Saints, Boyne Hill; St. Nicholas, Bray ; 
Trinity, Sunningdale; St. Nicholas, Sunninghill, &c., a satin banner 
being carried at the head of each choir on entering the chapel, followed 
by Archdeacon Bickersteth (Bucks), Archdeacon Randall (Berks), Dr. 
Proctor, Rev. Mr. Whateley, Rural Dean, and a number of the local 
clergy. ‘There were nearly 600 voices, and the service was rendered in 
a very satisfactory manner, Mr. H. Barnby being choir master, and Dr. 
Elvey organist. The Rev. Mr. Tapsfield, of Eton, intoned the service. 
The first lesson was read by the Rev. G. R. Baker, and the second by 
the Rev. W. L. Shuldham, of Eton. The Rev. W. Eliot read the 
epistle, and the Archdeacon of Buckingham the gospel. Archdeacon 
Kickersteth preached the sermon from the 6th chapter of St. Matthew, 
part of the 9th verse, “‘ Hallowed be Thy name,” and in the course of 
his observations pointed out the value of such associations, and 
cautioned the choristers at the same time against the snares into which 
it was possible to fall. At the conclusion of the service the younger 
choristers were regaled in the cloisters, while several hundred persons 
partook of luncheon in the hall, and toasts were drunk. There was 
another service in the evening. 

Guascow City Hats Coxcerts.—We understand the 12th season 
of the Glasgow Saturday Evening Concerts commences on the 2nd of 
September. For the opening concerts, Mdlle. Martorelle, Miss 
Whytock, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. J. G. Patey are engaged, and 
engagements are entered into with Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. and Madame Weiss, 
&e., &e. The committee have also secured the services of Mr. Emile 
Berger, the pianist. 


SHOREDITCH COUNTY COURT, Aveust 2. 
(Before C. Coteman, Esq.) 
FITZGERALD V. THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY.— 
THE CARRIAGE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

This was an action to recover £40 damages, alleged to have been 
sustained by the plaintiff, who is a gentleman of property and a J.P., 
residing at Boulge Hall, Suffolk, in consequence of the careless manner 
in which a certain organ had been carried by defendants, who paid 
£10 into court, pleading never indebted as to the rest. 

Mr. Churchward appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Barnard represent- 
ing the company. 

The evidence went to show that the organ had got wet in transit, 
and the wooden pipes were so damaged that the tone of the instru- 
ment was entirely gone. 

His Honour gave a verdict for £15 in addition to the £10 paid in 
court. 

Verdict for the plaintiff for £25 in all and costs. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
ey (Hampstead ).—** Sweet brooklet ever gliding,” song by Hannan R. Bix- 











Doxcan Davison & Co.—* The Queen of Night” Waltzes, by Louise Weise. 


NEW SONGS BY FRANK MORI. 


“My Early Home,” ballad, poetry by Alfred Waymark, . . . «price 3s. 
.- « - oa 





*: Life’s Seasons,” song, poetry by Robert Southe . . 
“ Whither art thou roaming,” . ° x oe @ ¢ oie 
‘*A Thousand Miles from Thee,” . + 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
: the throat, 

H4s maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 

Lablache ;_ and many of the Clergy and Stat , fully establish its great virtues. 

No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 

Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THIRD EDITION. 
THE VOICE & SINGING 


Fs | gr Success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
THI 7 CULTIVATION of the VICE for SINGING, has necessitated 
RD EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published THIS DAY, 
price 12s. 
London: Doxcan Davison & Cu. 244, Regent-street. W. 




















SIG BOOKS 


FOR THE 


SHA-SI DK: 


IN CLOTH VOLUMES, i 









4s, each, . 















The Drawing Room Music Books, 


Morceaux de Salon, 2 .Vols, 







Christy’s Minstrels’ Song Books, 


120 Songs, 2 Vols. 


The English Song Book, | 







44 Popular Songs. 







The German Song Book, 


48 Favourite Songs. 






The Opera Song Book, at 


36 Operatic Songs in English, | ue 


The Ball Room Music Book, 


120 Sets of Dance Music. f a 


The Standard Song Book, 


i 
55 Old English Songs. {ieee 

































BOOSEY & CO, 


28, HOLLES STREET. 
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MEYERBEER'S 
AFRICATN 


Performed at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 





The whole of the Music for Voice and Pianoforte is pub- 
lished by CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street, where 
the following are now to be had :— 


The Opera complete for Voice and 
Pianoforte, with French, Italian, or 
English Words, 21s, 


The Overture - - 
Grand Indian March - - - - 
Religious March - - - - 
CRAMER, H. Bouquet de Melodies - 
COOTE, C. Quadrille - - - 
GODFREY, D. Waltz. Solo or Duet - 

CALLCOTT, W.H. Favorite Airs -  In3 Books, each 

pA Duets - - - 

KUHE. Beauties of the Africaine - Nos. 1 and 2, each 

OSBORNE,G. A. Grand Duet - ne « 

OURY, Madame. Grand Fantasia - - - 

RICHARDS, Brinley. March Indienne - - 

- ee Melodie Symphonique “ 

RIMBAULT. Gems of L’Africaine - - 

No. 1. Scene of the Upas Tree. | No. 5. The Slumber Song. 
2. Figlia dei Re. 6. O Paradiso in terra. 
3. Chorus of Priests. | 7. Addio rive del Tago.] 

4. The Grand Duet. 8. Adamastor ré dell’onde. 

ENGEL. Fantasia for Harmonium - - a 

Ee Duet for Harmonium and Pianoforte - 4 

Other Arrangements are in the Press by Favarcer, Forses, &c., &c. 


= Solo,3s. Duet 


each 


NWOAUNAPRPATARAA& RP 
ooooooo0oo0oo0oo0oo0oodoe 


each 


0 
0 





A NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. 
THE 


ORGANIST'S PORTFOLIO: 


A selection of opening and concluding voluntaries, by the most cele- 
brated composers, ancient and modern. Adapted chiefly for the use of 
amateurs, by Dr. Rrvzavtr. Each number contains from seven to 
twelve favourite voluntaries, including one arranged expressly with 
pedal obbligato. Nos. 1 to 6 are now ready, price 8s. each; or the six 
numbers in one volume, bound in cloth, 12s. Vol. II. is in the press. 
A thematic list of contents may be had on application. 


CHAPPELL AND C0, 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


INSTRUCTION BOOK 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE, 
W. KUL. 


Price 5s, 


Can be had of all Musicsellers throughout England, Scotland, 
Treland, and Wales, and in the Colonies. 


THE SCALES 


Through all the Major and Minor Keys, 
carefully fingered and newly arranged 


W. KUHE. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


ALSO, 
The following Arrangements of Popular Melodies 
in Mr. Kuue’s best style ;— 


Air, English Home (Macrarney)- - 40 
Stradella (Fuorow) - += = = 40 


March of the Spanish Soldiers from 
Egmont (Bretuoven) - . - 40 


The Spell of thy beauty (Hon. A. Srovrrox) 4 0 
Love's Young Dream - - - 40 














HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London. 
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